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POPULATION TRENDS AND MANAGEMENT POLICY 


P oputation TRENDS may well be a more 
important factor in the success, if not in 
the survival, of most businesses in this 
country over the next 25 years than even 
economic fluctuations. That manpower 
this time is going to be our scarcest re- 
source, rather than our most plentiful one 
as it was 10 years ago, is generally under- 
stood. But it is not yet generally un- 
derstood, certainly not by management, 
that it is the qualitative aspect, the change 
in the composition of our labor force 
rather than the total size of it, that will 
cause the real headaches. 
Extremely important to the individual 
usiness man will be the distribution of 
opulation, both geographically and by 
ge. Though future geographic distribu- 
ion cannot be determined by over-all 
redictions, the change in the age dis- 
ribution of our population is not just 
predictable, it is certain. For quite ob- 
iously everyone who is going to be sixty- 
ve 50 years hence is already born. And 
Bo is everyone who is going to be old 
ough to be a part of the labor force in 
0 or 15 years. 
The following will, therefore, be the 
ain changes in the age structure of our 
pulation: (1) There will be a great 
ortage of young people ready to enter 
e work force during the entire decade 
the 1950’s—the result of the lean “baby 
ops” of the 1930's. The supply will 
ch its low point around 1953 or so 
t will not increase to any extent until 
57 or 1958. (2) There will be a very 
rp increase of young people reaching 
rking age in the 1960’s—when the very 
ch “baby crops” of the 1940's reach 
manhood. (3) There will be, as already 
mentioned, another baby surge in the 
1960's. (4) The one constant in this de- 
velopment will be the steady increase in 


the number of old people. From now 
through 1965, the number of people who 
reach the age of 65 will increase every 
year. 


Thus, throughout the next 20 years, 
the emphasis in our merchandising will 
be, on the one hand, on things needed by 
the young family with small children and, 
on the other, on things needed by the 
aging. 

The biggest problems resulting from the 
age distribution of our population will be 
manpower problems. Even without the 
draft, everybody's work force is bound to 
get older during the next 10 years. This 
means, for one thing, that we have to 
concentrate on cutting down the require- 
ments for physical strength in work. At 
the same time, it may prove advantageous 
and productive to increase the skill factor. 
An older work force is the more produc- 
tive the more it can substitute skill and 
experience for speed. 


Thus, in connection with retirement 
and pensions, we see one of the largest 
areas for management to rethink and 
perhaps correct its policy. Because of the 
age structure that we are going to have 
to live with, the older employee will not 
be retired as a rule. There will be public 
pressure to keep the old employee pro- 
ductively employed. Also, it is very 
probable that management will not be 
able to do without using older people, for 
sheer manpower shortage will force it to 
keep them employed productively. 


If this is so, the indicated need is for 
renegotiation of existing pension contracts, 
pointed to the following goals: (1) There 
should be no compulsory retirement—but 
also no free “option” to stay on. (2) 
There should be a provision that allows 
a man to come back from retirement after 
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a year or two if he is physically and 
mentally capable. (3) Not only must man- 
agement know where the old employee 
can be used productively; it also must 
have the right to confine him to the jobs 
which he does best. (4) Special provisions 
for seniority in the event of layoff are 
needed, so that the man with the right to 
retire on a pension should not stay on in 
his job when younger men with children 
to support are being laid off. (5) There 
should be close union-management co- 
operation in handling the problem of the 
older worker, for failure to bring the 
union into the picture from the start may 
well result in union resistance. 

Above all, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that an understanding of population 
trends is essential to defense planning. 
Most companies today base their plans for 
the defense period on the assumption that 
1942 will repeat itself over again. In no 
other area is this assumption as untenable 
as in that of manpower planning. In fact, 
the one thing that is certain about our 
situation today is that to follow 1942 ex- 
perience will cause serious trouble. 

In the first place, the number of young 
men and women reaching working and 
fighting age will be significantly lower 
during the next five or six years than it 
was during World War II. This time, 
in the leanest years, the annual supply 
of new labor would be less than half 
the number of men that would have to 


be taken into the armed forces every 
year in the event of all-out war. 


Last time our greatest manpower reser- 
voir for production was found in the 
young women. This time it will not be 
easy to tap this reservoir, for a very much 
larger proportion of them are married, 
and most of the married ones have young 
children. Young married women with 
small children can be used for productive 
work in factories and offices only to a 
limited degree; they require special pro- 
visions in respect to working hours, split 
shifts, day nurseries, and so on. Our main 
reserves are thus no longer these young 
women but older women with half-grown 
children—an entirely different kind of 
labor—requiring an entirely different kind 
of supervision. 

Such changes in the composition of our 
population over the last 10 years pose 
very serious problems of national man- 
power policy, which will, no doubt, deep- 
ly affect management’s operations and 
which management may help to solve. 
In the meantime, however, the greatest 
challenge of these population trends is to 
management planning of company opera- 
tions: in marketing, in product develop- 
ment, in capital investment, and in man- 
power policies. Both for the immediate 
emergency of the defense period and for 
the long run, these population develop- 
ments present challenges of which only 
too few managements are so far even 
aware. 


—Peter F. Drucker. Harvard Business Review, May, 1951, p. 73:5. 


CARE AND PRESERVATION OF EXECUTIVES 


Trouch THERE 1s No direct evidence 
that mortality rates are higher among 
business men than others, one can hardly 
glance at the daily obituary notices with- 
out reading about more young executives 


who have “died in harness.” General 
Motors Corporation in 1944 reported that 
189 men in its management group had 
died in the preceding five years. 


June, 1951 


An executive could well be compared 
with the pilot in an operating air force. 
It is estimated that training a pilot costs 
well over $50,000. This is a great invest- 
ment, and consequently the Air Force has 
a special medical program for the “care 
of the flyer.” There is a great need for a 
similar program for the care of the execu- 
tive if we are to preserve our most valu- 








able assets. This is particularly true dur- 
ing the current emergency when skilled 
manpower is critical and when even 
greater demands are being made upon our 
executives. 


More than 300 corporations now offer 
their executives periodic health examina- 
tions. The Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York recently reported its 
experience with 307 executives in In- 
dustrial Medicine and Surgery (May, 
1950), in which Dr. S. Charles Franco 
said: “The periodic health examination 
uncovered major medical conditions in 25 
per cent of the executives examined. 
These mainly involved the cardiovascular 
system. Obesity was another major find- 
ing, and 50 per cent of these had asso- 
ciated cardiovascular involvement. Ex- 
perience with health counseling shows 
that these conditions can be prevented in 
many cases and greatly improved in 
others.” 


In a recent article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Decem- 
ber 2, 1950), Doctors Portis, Zitman, and 
Lawrence summarized the main problems 
of executive health in their study of 55 
executives under the age of 50 when they 
said: “The average business man, if he is 
in apparent good health, does not go to a 
» physician of his own volition. The pre- 
| dominant reason appears to be that every- 
’ one thinks his or her organs are superior, 
» though he knows less about the workings 


€ 
* 


of the human body than he does an auto- 
_ mobile . . . The intelligent person who 
"has an automobile will take that machine 
‘into a service station every one or two 
‘thousand miles to have it oiled, greased, 





and checked, but he does not give equiva- 
lent care to his own body . . . In the hu- 
man body the factors of safety are no dif- 
ferent from those of steel, wood, or any 
other structural material. A certain load 
can be tolerated, but beyond the limits of 
stress the compensatory mechanism no 
longer functions, and the body begins to 
show wear and tear.” 


In one group of 89 executives given a 
general health examination, 17 showed 
evidence of secondary anemia. This find- 
ing might be compared with the vitamin 
deficiencies noted in the upper-level 
Chinese population, who ate polished rice 
and suffered from beri-beri. Their less 
financially fortunate fellows, who ate 
cheaper rice, did not acquire the disease 
since the necessary preventive vitamins 
were in the husk of the brown rice. The 
above executives are like these wealthier 
Chinese in selecting their diet on the ba- 
sis of personal likes and dislikes rather 
than modern nutritional knowledge. 


The problems of health are complex, 
but there are two simple rules that all 
executives could follow profitably. The 
first is a regular periodic health examina- 
tion; the second, the development of bet- 
ter habits of eating, rest, and relaxation. 
Ironically, our business men reach the 
executive level because of their good 
judgment, common sense, balance, per- 
spective, and the practical approach they 
use in managing their firms. Too fre- 
quently, however, those qualities are 
sorely lacking in the management of their 
own health. Like old soldiers, more ex- 
ecutives should go on and on—at a saner 
pace—until they “just fade away.” 


—Howarp A. Rusu. Advanced Management, June, 1951, p. 7:2. 


The Worry Germ 


worRRY might well be compared to cancer in that, once it gets hold, it is just as 
insidious. It may begin merely as a simple reaction to any given situation; if con- 
ditions are right, however, it gets a foothold, crowding out all the normal healthy 
emotions such as serenity, pleasure, and enthusiasm until it takes over completely. 

The reasons for worrying are possibly as numerous as the grains of sand, but 
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there are several somewhat common pitfalls which we might learn to avoid if we 
would keep our resistance to the worry germ high. 

First, don’t place worrying on a pedestal and fall for the idea that you worry 
because you're conscientious, or serious about your obligations. “How can they be 
happy?” the worrier wonders about the thick-skinned people about him, and then 
decides that if they really understood things as he did they would react differently. 
The probability that they might have figured things out more intelligently than he 
never occurs to him! 

Another thing to avoid is handling your problem as a child does a loose tooth. He 
will push it around with his tongue for days knowing that it should come out, must 
eventually come out, but will do nothing beyond worrying it around with his tongue! 
Goethe tipped us off to this second pitfall some 150 years ago when he said: 
“Thought without action is a disease.” 


We can avoid the third pitfall by accepting the down-to-earth philosophy of an 
old colored man, “Uncle Joe.” He was always cheerful in spite of having had more 
than his share of life’s troubles. 


Albert Edward Wiggam, the author, asked him how he had managed to remain 
so cheerful and calm. “Well, I'll tell you,” replied Uncle Joe. “I've just learned to 
cooperate with the inevitable.” It’s a lesson we all must learn. 

—Inspection News 


If You Have to Fire, Do It Now 


THIS IS A GOOD TIME to fire people, as well as hire them. 


It is only humanitarian to fire a misfit in plush times, when it is easy for him 
to get something else. Who knows, he may catch on, now that he has to make 
a change, and do far better than he has. If management waits until jobs are 
scarce, simply because it was reluctant to do what it knew inevitably it must do 
some time, the score stands against management. 


The man who must do the firing, but does not, can in good times assuage his 
conscience in regard to his responsibility to his firm. Men are hard to get; after 
all, J.Y.B. is of some use and where would we go to replace him; anyway, it is 
no trouble for the company to carry him in days of plenty of business. 

However, for the man and the organization it would be far better to fire him. 
The severance should be planned. Have a practical program for re-distributing 
his work. Get someone else to do it if that is necessary. Then the employee to 
be discharged has ample time to look around. The date of severance should be 
fixed and firmly maintained. The explanation can be reasonable and friendly— 
his future with the firm is limited, it is not fair to him or the firm not to say so, 
he can have two months to look around. 


A disaffected person exerts a very negative influence on other employees in an 
organization. The presence of several persons who aren’t going anywhere, who 
are not making at least the routine advances, is bad for the entire staff. They 
constitute one of the really serious hidden taxes on company effort and progress. 

Beyond more immediate considerations, there is the really satisfying thought 
that both the firm and the man were treated with maximum possible fairness, 
which should add to the comfort with which each sleeps thereafter. 

—The National Underwriter 6/14/51 








THE AUTOMOBILE PEOPLE figure it would cost $60,000 to make a modern automobile 
with the tools and methods used in 1910. Thanks to machines and mass production, 
the price has been cut 30 times. 

—NAM Industrial Press Services 
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DO’S AND DON'TS ON PUBLICITY 


P usuicrry 1s BASED on good copy, prov- 
erly handled, goodwill, and a reputation 
for performance. Underlying these fun- 
damentals are many mechanics of opera- 
tion that have come to be accepted gen- 
erally as best standard practice. Here are 
some do's and don'ts that will help you 
cast your material into usable form: 

1. When the same story goes to several 
publications, mimeograph or carbon copies 
are a signal to the editor that the story 
has gone elsewhere, too. Then, if he wishes 
to run an exclusive story, he will know 
he should rewrite it. Original copies are 
likely to make an editor think he has the 
story as written exclusively. If it appears 
in other publications worded the same 
way, hard feelings may result. ° 

2. Except in rare cases, the story should 
be confined to one page, and it should 
always be as brief as is consistent with tell- 
ing the important facts. 

3. Release dates should be omitted un- 
less there is some good reason for them. 
However, all copy should bear the date 
‘of mailing unless some date in the story 
clearly times it. The name of the person 
--responsible for the story should appear 
‘under the company printed head. 

' 4. Stories when completed, should be 

‘scanned to make sure that if the bottom 
aragraph or any number of paragraphs 
arting at the bottom are thrown out the 
maining type still makes sense. 

' 5. Don't address material to individuals 

Unless you are absolutely certain the in- 

dividual is there. In case of doubt which 

Of several editors a story should go to, it 





is safest merely to address Editor and rely 
on the paper to route it to the proper de- 
partment. 


6. A press agent who expects to remain 
in the good graces of editors should 
constantly raise these points about his 
material: 

a. Is it worthy of being printed on its 

merits as news? 

b. Is it really worth while? Am I sending 
this publication to so many stories that I 
may get the reputation of flooding them 
with relatively minor stuff? 

. Has it been pared to the bone and 
phrased as simply as possible? 

. Knowing the publication's style, policies 
and space limitations, would I print this 
story if I were the editor? 

7. If a story warrants it, and there is a 
time element, a telegram will always get 
more prompt and sometimes more favor- 
able consideration than a piece of mail. 

8. A brief, factual story to which is 
attached a supplementary fact sheet giv- 
ing additional detailed information that 
can be incorporated in the story if the 
editor desires is often justifiable. 

9. When an opinion is expressed, it 
must be attributed to somebody. 

10. Unless a story has been developed 
solely for one publication, it is absolutely 
essential that all publications get it at the 
same time. 

11. Copy that bears the name of a per- 
son who has gained a reputation for never 
sending in junk is always likely to receive 
better consideration. 

12. Finally, a request for clippings or 
tear sheets should never accompany a 
story. 


—Frank Howe. Printers’ Ink, May 4, 1951, p. 30:2. 


IF ROBOTS RUN THE WORKS 


Ricur NOW most of the country’s robot 
experts are concentrating on secret mili- 
tary projects such as atomic energy, guided 
missiles, and plans for the global reshifting 
of manpower and matériel before, during, 
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and after a major war. But closely tied in 
with the military use of robots is their 
even more revolutionary application to in- 
dustry. By scheduling and controlling 
every step of any mass-production proc: 
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ess, these fateful engines can switch out 
the human element entirely and make 
assembly lines completely automatic. 


A start has been made in oil refineries, 
chemical factories, steel rolling and wire 
mills, canneries, and paper plants. In De- 
troit, the Ford Motor Company has al- 
ready begun building the pilot plant for a 
completely automatic sub-assembly, while 
Chrysler and Willys-Overland are draft- 
ing plans for testing robot operation. 


What gives these machines their power 
to change the world we live in? “Essen- 
tially it’s a matter of communication,” 
says Professor Norbert Wiener, leading 
authority on control machinery. “After 
all, control is nothing but the sending of 
messages which effectively change the be- 
havior of the recipient.” 


These new giants use their heads. They 
observe the outside world through such 
sense organs as photoelectric cells, con- 
densers, thermocouples, and microphones. 
They not only take in new facts but mem- 
orize them in vacuum tubes and draw on 
past experience to make judgments which 
they pass on as orders to other machines. 
Most human of all, they size themselves 
up as they operate and modify their be- 
havior to cope with unexpected emer- 
gencies. 


In production, the new control devices 
can change our lives most quickly and 
most profoundly. Engineeringwise, any 
industry geared to mass production is all 
set for robot operation. Work is already 
programmed step by step, and the human 
worker is frequently no more than a con- 
trol mechanism making a series of small 
judgments for the machines. 


Much skilled labor consists of turning 
dials and switches according to data read 


off gauges and meters—no trick at all for 
a machine. In making steel, one of the 
most important jobs is deciding whether a 
batch is ready to be poured. A photoelec- 
tric gadget can make a better judgment 
than the human eye and can give its own 
orders to pour. 

In the white-collar field, these machines 
can handle their own cost accounting by 
simply feeding their data directly into a 
central computer. Non-productive paper 
work—bookkeeping, recording, filing— 
has reached overwhelming proportions in 
business and government. As against an 
increase of two and a half times for pro- 
ductive workers in the past half century, 
the number of nonproductive workers has 
increased sevenfold. These new compu- 
ters could reduce this number enormously. 

How much would the switchover cost? 
The biggest single item would be the 
master control apparatus built along the 
lines of today’s supercalculators. While’ 
the assembly would have to vary some- 
what according to the type of factory, the 
parts themselves could be standardized and 
mass-produced. Professor Wiener esti-/ 
mates that, even in quantities as low as 
tens and twenties, the price range could 7 
be brought down to the tens of thousands 
of dollars. 

In mechanical brains that replace hu- 
man beings on purely routine jobs, Wiener 
sees the possibility of great good, provided 
that the displaced men and women can_ 
find other, more creative employment 
which allows them to use their human 
capacities to the full. In any case, science 
may have poured us the most potent slug 
in mankind's long history in the form of 
machines that think. Will it kill us or 
cure us? No mechanical brain can give? 
us the answer to that one. 


—JOHN Korp LaGEMANN. Nation’s Business, March, 1951, p. 31:4. 





NATIONAL OUTPUT, according to the Commerce Department, climbed 68 per cent 
from 1939 to 1951, but it took $1.83 on January 1 to get what a dollar bought at 
the end of 1939. The new estimates also show that real output rose 75 per cent 
from 1929 to 1951 while prices rose 50 per cent in the same period. 
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—The Journal of Commerce 1/22/51 











REPORTING TO MANAGEMENT 


Reports can be of great benefit to busi- 
ness. They can also be a great burden, 
for reports once started have a habit of 
perpetuating themselves unless re-ex- 
amined periodically in the light of their 
current usefulness. As a result, many 
companies today are weighed down with 
such a mass of regular reports that they 
find it impossible to digest their contents. 
A solution for this problem would be the 
use of fewer and better reports, the kind 
which would be most helpful to manage- 
ment. How can this goal be achieved? 


In the first place, reports should be 
furnished promptly to be of maximum 
utility. We should not sacrifice prompt- 
ness in reporting in order to gain greater 
accuracy in unimportant details. Approxi- 
mate figures, if available soon after the 
conclusion of a period, may be much more 
valuable to management than a report 
mathematically correct prepared 30 days 
later. Many companies adopt the policy 
of issuing preliminary reports, which are 
sometimes called “flash” reports, in order 
to make certain that management is in- 
formed at the very earliest time of an ap- 
| proximate result. 


' Secondly, reports should be stated in as 
simple terms as possible. A report may be 
» prepared carefully or may be statistically 
‘ correct and yet fail in its purpose because 
Fit is unintelligible to management. The 
} reason for this may lie in the use of too 
imany technical or ambiguous terms or 
in the failure to summarize properly the 
Hdata and point up the conclusions to be 
‘drawn from the report. 

" Third, reports should be basically pro- 
‘phetic in nature rather than merely his- 
toric. While it is important for manage- 
ment to know the past accomplishments 
ef the company, it is much more import- 
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ant to know where the company is going, 
the direction of its course, and the in- 
fluence of important trends. In the field 
of production, for example, there are a 
number of vital, long-range problems 
which come up for decision. Of first im- 
portance in this connection is the problem 
of plant location with its closely related 
question of wage differentials and their 
expected permanence, freight differentials, 
utility service costs, etc. Another im- 
portant long-range problem is that con- 
cerned with the degree of integration de- 
sired in the production facilities of the 
company, i.e., how much of the product 
is to be made from the basic raw material, 
how much in semi-finished form, and how 
much to buy as component parts. Such 
problems are further complicated today by 
the defense program, and reports dealing 
with them should help point the way to 
a decision to be taken. 


Fourth, in reporting the results of 
special investigations, the conclusions will 
inevitably be limited by the assumptions 
made. Wherever such assumptions are 
basic and important, they should be set 
out clearly. 


Fifth, it is important that reports be 
comprehensive and complete. This means 
that all pertinent factors must be con- 
sidered in assembling the data. 


Sixth, in all of our reporting, we should 
strive to be as objective as possible. The 
report should show an unbiased view- 
point both in the assembly of the data and 
in the interpretations and conclusions. 


Finally, it should be borne in mind that 
reports of themselves do not correct in- 
efficiences or abuses. Unless a report 
stimulates managerial action, it is as use- 
less as a blank piece of paper. 


—CnrisTIAN E. JancHow. The Controller, May, 1951, p. 206:6. 
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A Personal Philosophy of Growth 


IT IS NOT ENOUGH for a man to master the techniques of management. To be a 
leader of men he must have a personal philosophy of growth, for himself, his 
subordinates, and the business.” If you will try to crystallize this, point by point, 
you may make two discoveries: 

1. That you have a more definite philosophy than you realize. Crystallizing it 
will help you to apply it more effectively, in more situations. 

2. That in some areas of your work you have not yet quite thought through and 
decided just what you do believe, or exactly what you are trying to accomplish 
for yourself and for your business. 

In working out a personal philosophy of growth, it is necessary for a man to 
develop a pattern of progress. This requires that he plot the steps of his growth 
and work out some sort of time-table, flexible enough to permit of changes but 
always in the direction of his goal. This pattern, too, might well be put on paper; 
for, when expressed in words, it becomes a daily guide. 


Prices Rise in 36 Countries, Survey Shows 


SINCE JUNE, 1950, wholesale prices have risen in at least 36 countries around the 
world, according to the Conference Board. The increments have ranged from 
minor rises in the smaller Central American republics to 31 per cent in Finland. 

A similar though smaller ascent has developed in consumers’ prices, the analysis 
points out. “Here, at least 46 out of 51 countries have lately shown increases. 
All told, the changes have ranged from a decrease in Burma to a rise of 19 per cent 
in Iceland.” 

Particular prices, especially in primary wholesale markets, have “far outstripped” 
the general averages. “Tin, in several countries, has been up 140 per cent and 
higher. Cotton yarns show rises of as much as 35 per cent to 50 per cent.” 


Foreign comment holds United States rearmament and stockpiling in large part 
responsible for the price upsurge—especially in the case of raw commodities in short 
supply. “However this may be, examination of the data does not show that 
American prices have outstripped those of the rest of the world. On the evidence 
of such wholesale price data as are available, we appear to be about in the middle 
of the array. On the basis of consumer prices, we are about five-sevenths of the 
way up, partly because food prices seem to have risen here more than in most 
other places.” 





Films for Management 


EIGHT out of 10 companies are using films today, according to a recent survey. 
More than five out of 10 made or sponsored films last year. Two out of 10 
report they are sponsoring one or more this year and next; and the figure will 
probably be higher at the final count. 

Furthermore, uses for films have spread all over the shop. The days when 
salesmen were almost the sole audience for specialized reels have gone forever. 
Indeed, supervisors now outstrip them by a wide margin as the largest industrial- 
film target, with 92 per cent of the companies surveyed using supervisory training 
films. The closest runners up are general educational and recreational films and 
technical-instruction films for plant personnel. 

As for means of obtaining films, 61 per cent of the companies surveyed replied 
that they got them on free loan; 48 per cent rented them; and 31 per cent 
purchased them. 

—Modern Industry 6/15/51 
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MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITIES IN A COM- 
PLEX WORLD. By Frank W. Abrams. Harvard 
Business Review (Gallatin House, Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Mass.), May, 1951. The 
author believes that business leadership in the 
United States is acquiring more and more 
the characteristics of a profession. The article 
points out how management can develop this 
trend further to great advantage, and stresses 
the need for personal participation in com- 
munity affairs. 


THE KNOW-HOW OF FREE ENTERPRISE. By 
Thomas D. Foy. Office Executive (132 West 
Chelton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa.), Janu- 
ary, 1951. Discusses the problems faced by 
free enterprise, pointing out that a healthy 
business atmosphere is essential to its survival. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the role of the 
office executive in meeting the challenge facing 
management and on means by which he can 
improve operations in his own company. 


HAT TO EXPECT FROM THE DEFENSE ECONOMY. 
y Sumner H. Slichter. The Commercial and 
inancial Chronicle (25 Park Place, New York, 
. Y.), May 10, 1951. Dr. Slichter analyzes 
e effect of the defense program: (1) on liv- 
g standard in months ahead; (2) on price 
vel; (3) on wages; (4) on the strength of 
ture economy. The author believes that there 
ill be a temporary rise in the standard of 
ving and that prices are not yet over the 
ump. He finds that steps already taken to 
ntrol prices are still inadequate, and he says 
at the post-defense period will be one of ex- 
nsion, rather than contraction, of the eco- 
my. His conclusion is that the net cost of 
e defense program may be fairly small in 
w of technological advances stimulated by 
and by national income growth. 


U. S. FREIGHT CARRYING SYSTEM, 1940 vs. 
50. Dun © Bradstreet, Inc. (99 Church 
eet, New York 8, N. Y.), 1951. Gratis. 
is two-color broadside presents a comparison 
our transport facilities in 1940 and 1950, 
shows the progress made in water, rail, 
hway, pipeline, and air transportation. 
mong the changes in our freight transporta- 
tion system during the last decade, it is 
pointed out that the 1950 volume of traffic 
exceeded the 1940 level by about 44 per cent, 
with air transportation having nearly 10 times 
as much freight-carrying capacity as in 1940, 
and only the waterways suffering a competitive 
loss in percentage of total volume carried. 
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WE MUST PAY AS WE GO. Factory Management 
and Maintenance (330 W. 42 Street, New 
York, 18, N. Y.), May, 1951. This article, 
the second in a series on mobilization for free- 
dom, sets forth in simple terms the reasons 
for the general agreement that we must do 
our utmost to pay as we go for our present 
defense program. The opinion is expressed 
that it is possible to increase taxes broadly 
without killing the economic incentives to 
produce. 


DOING BUSINESS WITH UNCLE SAM. Business 
Week (330 W. 42 Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.), May 26, 1951. This is a detailed 
guide to the procedures and methods for get- 
ting defense contracts from the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. The discussion includes such 
topics as, getting the contract, negotiation, re- 
negotiation, and subcontracting. It is pointed 
out that although subcontracting is usually 
looked on as an aid to small business, it is a 
device which may be used to good advantage 
by many large companies. 

PLANT PROTECTION IN TIMES OF WAR. Loss 
Control (142 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass.), 
May, 1951. The United States Department of 
Defense has supplied the material for this ar- 
ticle which provides management with a helpful 
checklist of the possibilities of enemy under- 
cover activities. The hazards discussed include 
espionage and sabotage, and methods for meet- 
ing these threats are suggested. 


HOLES IN OUR PUBLIC PURSE. By Earl B. Steele. 
Nation’s Business (1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.), February, 1951. This 
is a summary of the basic weaknesses in the 
structure of federal financing which result in 
wasteful spending. The author reports that 
little progress has been made in the past two 
years on the Hoover Commission’s program 
for reforming big, wasteful government. 


THE ROLE OF RESEARCH IN PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
By Frank Lang. The Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.), 
Spring, 1951. This discussion covers the range 
of research procedures which public relations 
management may follow to create lasting respect 
and understanding with internal, external, or 
trade publics. In one large industrial com- 
pany, research established the basis for a sound 
employee-management relations program by re- 
ducing 25,000 jobs to 30 major job classifica- 
tions, and thereby eliminated stoppage and 
frequent grievances over job inequities. 
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A Great Statesman of Management 


Alvin £. Bodd 


Epiror’s Note: The following tribute to Alvin E. Dodd, the late Honorary 
President of the American Management Association and for twelve years its 
President, was written for the “President’s Scratchpad” in the current issue of 
MANAGEMENT News. It is reproduced here because it so perfectly reflects the 
sentiments of those who have worked with him in the Association he helped to 
build, and of his friends and associates in industry. 





HE “President’s Scratchpad” was started and for many years written by a 
man who writes no more. The spirit, philosophies, and many of the principles 
he expressed in this column will be reflected herein for years to come—as long as 
anyone closely connected with the American Management Association writes it. 
This Association, its continuing impact upon national and international 
management thought and practice, will be a living monument to Alvin E. Dodd, 
its President for twelve years. Regardless of one’s belief in or interpretation of 
immortality, there is little disagreement that the continuation of the influence of 
an individual's physical presence on this earth is of itself life after death. 

Alvin Dodd—unselfish, inquisitive, appreciative, wise in the ways of men, 
energetic, strong of character, intuitive, firm of principle, powerful of influence. 
Real values were his daily diet. The potential of individuals was the source of his 
faith and the drive behind his action. He had little use for ritual, formalities, 
front window display. A shirt sleeve operator, he was continually searching 
under the counter and behind the stage. 


With great and continuing respect for the knowledge and experience of the 
other fellow, Alvin Dodd could not rest until he had found the means by which 
they were made available to others who needed them. Deep reverence for and 
an abiding desire to serve others were the very blood of this great American. 


Standards of performance were the lights that guided his path. The setting 
and attaining of higher and higher standards were his method of planning and 
measuring progress in the meeting of his responsibilities. 


What greater reward can come to any man than to have others say they 
are better and more useful workers and citizens because they have been subject 
to his influence? “tow great the reward of Alvin E. Dodd is because of the great 
host of men and women who can say just that of him! May I humbly speak for 
his many friends and associates by saying for myself—my life is richer because of 
him. 





LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
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BEATING THE WHITE-COLLAR LABOR SHORTAGE 


One OF THE BIG PROBLEMS in the present 
emergency, when the high wages of de- 
fense industries are attracting many 
experienced secretarial and clerical per- 
sonnel, is to find satisfactory office help. 
William H. Thompson, Supervisor of 
Personnel of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, solved this problem 
three years ago by utilizing experienced, 
former business women on a 5:30 to 10:30 
night shift. 


“Why hire average personnel when 
there is a great pool of trained personnel 
vailable if only we could make it con- 


“There are hundreds 
f women who have been clerks, typists, 
rivate secretaries, and tabulating ma- 
ine operators, who know the job thor- 
ghly, and who have both the experience 
d the maturity to do an above-average 
b. Their only problem is to find a job 
hich will fit into their schedule as house- 
ife and homemaker. We decided to set 
such a schedule for them.” Accord- 
ly Thompson put an ad in the paper 
obtain the help he needed: 
HELP WANTED—FEMALE. Local insur- 
ance company can use a few married women 
who were experienced dictaphone operators 
before leaving business world. Excellent 
pay. Hours 5:30 to 10:30 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Write Box 311, stating 
age, education, experience and number of 


children. 
Seventy-five women are at present par- 
ipating in Hartford's night shift pro- 
All are married women and all 
we children. They come to work at 
30 and quit at 10:30, the hours 5:30 
to 10:30, five days a week, being the most 
satisfactory to both the working wives and 
their husbands and families. 
Thompson states that the women par- 
ticipating in the program found it no 
problem to get to work at 5:30 and found 
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it even less of a problem to make the 
transition from. housework to business 
duties. The major problem of the entire 
program as far as the women were con- 
cerned was getting their husbands trained 
to handle the problems of running the 
household while they were away. 


Thompson found that in order to have 
a homogeneous and congenial group par- 
ticipating in the night program, it was 
best to employ married women with chil- 
dren. Such women, he reasoned, have 
the same basic subjects for discussion, and 
work-time talk would center around 


“hubby and the kids.” 


“The all-important matter of salary,” 
said Mr. Thompson, “was worked out so 
that the take-home pay of these top- 
notch girls is a little over $100 a month. 
Further, we arranged for them to have 
a “break” at 8:00 P.M. for 20 minutes. 
They chat, make coffee, eat sandwiches, 
and relax. Then back to that pile of work 
left them by the day force! And how they 
turn it out! 


“These evening employees are paid for 
any holiday, just as our day people are 
paid, and the same vacation policy ap- 
plies to them as to our full-time employees. 
This was done to impress on these eve- 
ning employees that they are part of our 
team. 


“In our opinion, offices and agencies 
finding it difficult to obtain and hold com- 
petent personnel should turn to the utili- 
zation of the ‘ex-businesswoman brigade,’ 
members of whom are anxious and willing 
to return to the clerical and typing duties 
they are adept at, if only someone will 
make it possible for them to do so by re- 
arranging the office hours. Offices having 
problems of policy writing, recording, or 
filing may find this technique a practical 
way of overcoming such difficulties.” 
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OFFICE FILES, OFTEN USELESS 


Waren a LETTER is written, regardless 
of whether the subject is important or 
trivial, the transaction, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, takes on formality, and a 
ritual is performed which in the majority 
of cases doesn’t make much sense. 


Thus the normal and generally ac- 
cepted method of handling a question sent 
through the mails as against one received 
over the phone involves care and time 
spent by the recipient in framing and 
dictating a reply; the typing of a letter 
by a third party either from stenographic 
notes or a dictating machine record; the 
reading and signing of the letter; the 
filing of both the letter of inquiry and 
answer by a file clerk at both locations; 
the use of space-consuming filing equip- 
ment in both offices; extra stationery; 
and the eventual job of destroying the 
files in both offices. 


The following program, based on actual 
practices that have proved sound in many 
companies for years, should be considered 


seriously by all who have been following 
the above ritual and who may, therefore, 
have filing problems. To be successful 
the program needs motivation, guidance, 
and policing; it will not put itself into 
effect through wishful thinking. The 
points of this program are: 

1. Speed up the handling of letters 
of inquiry by making marginal notations 
and returning the original letter. 

2. Make no copy of the reply and 
start no file when answering a letter of 
inquiry. 


3. Make people destroy all current 
correspondence files except unusual or 
legal files as soon as the last question has 
been answered and the file on the subject 
has been “closed.” 


4. Serve notice on all dictators that 
effective in 30 days all previously “closed” 
correspondence files will be destroyed 
unless they personally rescue such files as 
they think should be retained. 


5. Assign only a limited amount of fil- 
ing equipment to each dictator. (It has 
been found that an average of a quarter 
of a drawer per dictator will serve all 
necessary purposes.) Make it difficult for 
anyone to get additional filing equipment. 

6. Keep continually current files, such 
as credit files, thinned out so that only 
up-to-date and important information § 
on file and easily accessible. 


7. Scrutinize carefully retention 
riods on all records and reports. Ex 
ment with shorter retention periods 
observe consequences. Be sure t 
longer periods are not re-established 
less it can be shown that extra costs res 
from not having the records. One hi 
executive in a large company has sai 
“We won't know that we have gone 
enough in our program of eliminati 
files until we have actually been hurt 
and we haven't been hurt.” 

8. Police all filing practices. Arra 
for an audit and inspection of all retai 
files once a year by someone who rep 
to top management. Offenders must 
handled firmly. 


—I. J. Berni. Changing Times: The Kiplinger Magazine, Washington 6, D. C., 
April, 1951, p. 13:2. 


How to Make Better Use of Forms 


OFFICE MANAGERS can save time and money if they keep themselves and their 


employees alert to the possibilities of short-cuts in the use of forms. 


ing are some examples: 


The follow- 


1. Where Ozalid machines are in use, statements may be prepared on master 
sheets and only monthly figures need be added each month without the re-writing 
of headings, descriptive explanations, and column headings. Any sort of informa- 
tion may be added and new prints made. In many instances, penciled schedules 
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may be printed to save time in typing and checking. Translucent second sheets 
with carbon backing may be used to obtain Ozalid prints of letters, contracts, and 
like papers. Where volume is large, standard sized cut sheets of Ozalid papers 
will save labor in cutting and trimming and avoid excessive handling. 

2. A Ditto pencil will sometimes save a lot of typing and checking. For some 
time, my company has been using dittoed schedules and invoices on governmental 
T.S. contract billings. Prior to this change, we spent approximately 275 hours 
per month typing these items. 

3. Many forms can be completed in pencil rather than being typed. 

4. Penciled informal interdepartmental letters or memos can save money over 
dictated items. 

5. Tabulating forms that are not continuous should be used sparingly. 

6. In many instances, zeros on statements are as useless as on bridge scores. 
If zeros do not serve a useful purpose, there is no use in writing, typing, and 
checking them. 

7. A Vari-Typer can save many commercial print jobs in preparing and 
running forms. 

8. Even though accounting work sheets do not ordinarily need form numbers, 
there is value in standardizing them. 

9. Various combination forms save writing. One such form that is popular 
in the oil industry is a combination of shipping papers, bill of lading, and manifest. 
Another is the combination purchase order and receiving report. 


—From an address by Witttam E. Sexton before the Tulsa Chapter, 
National Office Management Association. 


Operation Coffee Klatsch 


ONE OF THE MOST COSTLY ITEMS in the office today is an employee's second cup 
of coffee. 

At one time the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York made a check of 
its personnel and discovered that 900 office workers were leaving their desks for a 
second breakfast, each taking an average of 15 minutes. A little over a year ago, 
Mutual Life prevailed on a nearby restaurant to put in deskside service for coffee 
and sweet rolls. Ten special serving carts were built and 10 waitresses were assigned 
to a morning tour. 

Very recently the plan called Operation Coffee Klatsch, observed its first anniver- 
sary. On that day, as with each working day for the last year, some 2,000 workers 
consumed 50 gallons of coffee, 11 pounds of sugar, 16 gallons of milk and 1,200 
pieces of pastry without leaving their desks. The restaurant, providing the food to 
deskside at regular prices, was so pleased with the deal that it sent over an enormous 
birthday cake. 

The feelings of Mutual were mutual. It is recovering about 12,000 working 
minutes a day and has even cut down overtime. 





—New York World-Telegram and Sun 5/11/51 


Anachronism in the Office 


| CUSPIDORS HAVE NOT FADED entirely from the American office scene, according to a 
© questionnaire survey of 2,100 companies by the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. Just one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of the reporting offices have cuspidors in use. 
Only one per cent of the companies provide a cuspidor at every desk, but 18 per cent 
provide them if requested. Most of the companies that discontinued the use of cus- 
pidors did so over 10 years ago, since over 72 per cent of the discontinuances were 
made then. Only about 10 per cent were made within the last five years. 


—Office Customs: Survey Summary No. 12, National Office Management 
Association, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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PROFITS FROM OFFICE ANALYSIS 


A: Stokes Molded Products, Inc., we 
are now analyzing all our office procedures 
to determine why we are doing the work 
we do and what is the best way for us 
to do it. This has opened our eyes to 
the terrific amount of wasted energy and 
dollars that are often expended in offices. 
We feel that other managements would be 
as surprised as we were if they were to 
take time to investigate their own offices. 
The following are some of the things we 
are doing: 


1. We have simplified our figure work 
by omitting the cents in most of our in- 
ternal figure operations. We are making 
more use of figures stated in hundreds or 
thousands of dollars. 


2. We are taking more calculated risks 
in that we are not checking every exten- 
sion, typing, and posting operation where 
the chance of error is small and where, if 
an error does occur, it is of little sig- 
nificance. 


3. We are determining the proper ma- 
chine for the job. We know that some 
machines raise costs every time they are 
used for work that could be done better 
on a different machine. This means doing 
some work on key-driven machines that 
was previously done on rotary type cal- 
culators and vice versa. Electrified type- 
writers have replaced manuals on some 
typing stations. 

4. We are making use of colored paper 
to do a job for us on multi-copy work. 
We are also using paper which is easiest 
on the eyes of our employees—this means 


—WALTER V. SmitH (Accounting Dept., Stokes Molded Products, Inc., Trenton, N. J.) 
The Office, June, 1951, p. 54:2. 


TAKE A NEW LOOK AT YOUR METHODS 


Mi ersops smpuiricaTion in the office is 
probably more important than ever before. 
During the present emergency, it can mean 
a cut in expenses when taxes are high, 
more efficient operation with less per- 
sonnel, and an opportunity to cut over-all 
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getting away from black detail on white 
paper. 

5. Form design is coming in for care- 
ful study. As one who has typed thou- 
sands of freight bills for various trucking 
companies, I know that with few ex- 
ceptions the bill of lading form of most 
companies could be improved. For ex- 
ample, if your bill of lading is prepared 
on a typewriter, why have many black 
horizontal lines on the bill of lading? 
Lines are necessary only if they are for 
someone to write on manually. 


6. We are investigating better methods 
of sorting, filing, and collating. 

7. By cutting across departmental lines, 
we have found that additional carbon 
copies have saved some supervisors copy- 
ing time. 

8. We have learned that our num 
ing machines will number 1 up, rath 
than 000001, etc. 


We have found that many typists 
not aware of the features on our ty 
writers, even though some of these f 
tures are 20 years old. This often hap 
pens because a manual, which should ha 
been received with the machine, is n 
available. 


In doing all this, we have been acc 
by some of our supervisors of turni 
things upside down. But we feel that 
are turning things right-side up. There 
a tremendous amount of work to be do 
and there will continue to be. We f 
that the best way is yet to come; we 
only hope to make improvements. 


} 
: 
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clerical effort without releasing personnel. 
With this in mind, let us assume that 
we are about to undertake the task of 
eliminating some clerical work in a typical 
office. 
First, you must assign the responsibility 





to a competent individual in your organi- 
zation. The most likely person to do 
simplification work is one who has been 
with your organization long enough to 
know the business and who has the con- 
fidence of your key employees. He should 
begin in a department where you are not 
entirely satisfied with clerical performance 
—where the costs seem high. This person 
may be given assistance by outside or- 
ganizations, but to be effective, a cost 
reduction program must come from with- 
in, with perhaps some outside help at 
the start. 

The next step is fact finding. Draw an 
organization chart of the department 
which includes the principal duties of each 
employee and which shows his salary. 
This will constantly focus attention on 


) too many people reporting to 

e man; 2) loose lines of authority. 
Next is the job of obtaining the facts 
the salary cost of each important job. 
accomplish this, require each person 
the department to keep a time record 

a production record of his work for 

least one month. Everyone in the de- 
ment should keep this record, includ- 
the boss. You can determine from 

records where your money is being 

t, how much production you are get- 

from it, and unit costs of clerical 

. You will then know where to direct 

effort towards savings. Also, em- 

ee production may increase, simply 
use the personnel will know that their 
ts are being scrutinized. 

e next job in fact finding is to pre- 
pate flow charts or step-by-step outlines 
of the principal work being performed. 
Take each important document or opera- 
tiom and follow it through the department 
step-by-step. Your chart should show the 
number of times the item is handled so 
that possibilities for work reduction are 
clear. 

With your timekeeping facts, figures 
on production, and charts of work per- 


formed, you are then equipped to hit the 
heart of the problem, which is to find 
better, shorter methods. Here are a few 
points that will help in reaching this goal: 

1. Obtain all the information you will 
ultimately need at the first writing and, 
if possible, have it in its final form. This 
avoids recopying, rebalancing, errors, and 
waste of time. 


2. Be certain that volume work is 
divided into small enough packages so 
that errors and mistakes can be localized 
readily. 

3. Make sure that you are taking full 
advantage of mechanical aids. Recently 
the installation of an automatic typewriter 
increased the production of one employee 
of credit follow-up letters from 30 to 200 
a day with an improved letter. 


4. Watch for over-refinements in alloca- 
tions of income and expense. Often con- 
siderable effort is spent on items which 
can be handled readily on an over-all basis. 


5. Reduce time spent at peak load 
periods. To illustrate, bookkeeping ma- 
chine production can be stepped up 14 
per cent by not giving the machines a 
lunch hour. 


Let us assume that our systems man 
has found better methods of performing 
the work. How should these be put into 
effect? The first thing he should do is to 
chart exactly what he has in mind and 
prepare whatever revisions in forms or 
procedures that are necessary to accom- 
plish his job, actually testing some ex- 
amples. The department supervisor and 
key employees affected should then be 
called in and shown what he has in mind. 
Give them a real chance to express them- 
selves and track down every important 
comment to their satisfaction. 


Finally, your systems man must plan 
the cut-overs from present to new pro- 
cedures, following up on _ important 
changes daily until all quirks are elimi- 
nated. He should be satisfied that the 
persons responsible can carry on by them- 
selves. 


—A. J. Bows. Office Executive, Vol. 26, No. 1, p. 26:3. 
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QUALITY CONTROL IN THE OFFICE 


Topay THERE are few large indus- 
trial concerns which do not make use of 
the valuable tool of scientific quality con- 
trol. But because of the idea that most 
clerical operations are not subject to 
qualitative or quantitative measurements, 
surprisingly little has been accomplished 
in applying quality control to clerical op- 
erations. 

In order to realize the potential bene- 
fits of quality control, it is necessary to 
develop a method which can be applied to 
complicated as well as to simple clerical 
operations. Such a program has been 
started at The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, and the results have been more than 
satisfactory. Though each type of clerical 
operation calls for different techniques, 
the general plan follows a definite pat- 
tern: 

1. The clerks who are to do the actual 
analysis of the clerical work (Reviewers) 
are chosen directly from the section being 
studied and are rotated with other clerks 
in the section as the program continues. 
In this way each clerk gains experience 
in reviewing and hence feels that he is 
playing an important part in the program. 

2. Cases (a case being the unit of work 
normally completed by a member of the 
section) are selected by sampling proce- 
dures and are analyzed by the Reviewers. 

3. The Reviewers prepare a “brief” 
for each case which identifies the case and 
the clerk who prepared it and contains in- 
formation pertinent to any error that may 
be made. This “brief” is in the form of a 
card with appropriate headings, the in- 
formation being entered on the card in 
code. The use of I.B.M. punch cards 
permits easy tabulation and analysis. 

4. A duplicate card is referred to the 
section head in all cases where an error is 
found. This enables him to discuss the 
case with the clerk who made the error. 
When good work is discovered, it is also 
referred to the section head so that he 
may commend the clerk. 
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5. Each week the results are tabulated 
and analyzed by the quality control staff. 
A simple report showing the section's 
quality for the week and a comparison 
with the quality of previous weeks is dis- 
tributed, not only to supervision but to 
the individual members of the section. Ac- 
companying the weekly report is a short 
description of the more serious errors as 
well as suggestions and comments that 
seem pertinent. 


6. A monthly report—usually in the 
form of a graph—is submitted to top 
management showing both past and pres- 
ent quality and combining, where possible, 
the records of several sections. 

7. A monthly report of the quality of 
each clerk is sent to the manager of t 
division for him to incorporate with i 
dividual production records. 


Errors are somewhat arbitrarily claj 
sified as either minor or serious. Th 
minor errors are considered the equivalem 
of one serious error, and a so-called “ 
fectiveness ratio,” a combination of p 
duction and accuracy, is calculated f 
each clerk once a month. These individ 
analyses are used by the section supervi 
to advise the clerks and to furnish ma 
agement with an objective viewpoint 
the relative values of the various cler 

In all sections where the quality o 
trol program has been used, the res 
have been noteworthy. The followi 
figures illustrate the accomplishments: ( 
Errors have decreased by 90 per ce 
with minor detail and procedural err 
decreasing greatly in the first few we 
(2) The production per clerk-day 
creased by 32 per cent. (3) The aver 
time taken to process a case now is 
per cent less than it was at any time pri 
to the start of the program. . 

Among the principal reasons for these 
gains are the following: (1) The Re 
viewer in searching for errors trains him- 
self unconsciously. (2) Though errors of 
an accidental nature, i.e., those made by a 
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clerk who knows better, are the most dif- (5) If as a result of quality control, the 
ficult to eliminate, a change in a printed quality of work is better when checked 
form, in the flow of work, or in the pro- once than it was after a double-check, then 
cedure of handling a given type of work the double check can be eliminated. (6) 
may cause improvement. (3) Each clerk A knowledge of the specific aspects of 
who is selected for reviewing the work eee h 4 : 
wants to make a good impression; among VM the minor errors has made manage 
his suggestions there are always many ment realize the exact costs of correcting 
which prove valuable. (4) The determi- these errors and has been valuable in de- 
nation of standards where no standards termining how much effort should be ex- 
existed is an integral part of the program. pended in their correction. 


—Bennet B. Murpock (Senior Administrative Assistant, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J.) Industrial Quality Control, May, 1951, p. 39:5. 


Finding Clerical Help: Government vs. Private Industry 


AT LEAST a part of the dream of the average clerk has finally come true. Suddenly, 
after years of being considered the most expendable item in the average office, he 
has become more important than a vice-president. For there is a more serious 
shortage of clerical help right now than there ever has been before. 


Leading the search for clerks, stenographers, bookkeeping-machine operators, and 
so on is the federal government, which has hot-shot recruiting teams touring the 
country to find clerical help. These teams call on colleges, business schools, and 
secretarial schools to sell prospects on the beauties of working in Washington. 

They have a lot of lures that private industry has a hard time matching. Typists 
with no experience and stenographers just getting out of school start at $2,650 a 
year in Washington—more than private business pays, on the average. A college 
girl with four years of experience gets the best break of all: some are making up to 
$6,000 in the Defense Dept. 


On top of that, recruiting teams point out that government workers get 26 days 
of paid vacation a year, plus 15 days of sick leave with pay. Further, they push 
the glamour of working in Washington (which works wonders with some girls from 
small towns, leaves more sophisticated girls cold). Finally, they meet questions 
about places to live by guaranteeing girls a room for the first week, plus a helping 
hand at finding permanent housing. 


All this, of course, means that private industry is having to hustle to get clerical 
help for its expanding activities. As a result, some clerks are getting a good break 
paywise. Salaries have gone up from 15 per cent to 20 per cent in some places 
just within the past six months. 


Married women, whom some companies wouldn't have around the place a year 
ago, now find that they're welcomed with open arms. In some cases, they work 
four days and get five days’ pay. And in a tight area, any woman who can type 
can almost call her shots. In fact, many companies have made special concessions 
a routine thing—lengthening lunch hours to an hour and a half, giving four-week 
vacations, etc. 








—Business Week 5/19/51 


High Cost of Records Retention 


THE NATIONAL RECORDS MANAGEMENT COUNCIL recently had this to say regarding 
records in the average business: 

1. Less than 10 per cent need be kept permanently. 

2. Some 20 per cent must be kept in office space to meet current needs. 
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3. Approximately 30 per cent should be transferred to storage. 
4. The balance might just as well fuel a bonfire. 
Monetary savings based on these statistics are impressive. It costs about $29 
a year to maintain the contents of one standard filing cabinet in the office. The same 
records can be kept for $2.15 in a storage center, with an annual saving of about 
$27 a cabinet. Count your cabinets and figure it out for yourself. At least half 
of them can be dumped in the fire or into economical containers for storage in 
a low-cost center. 
The Hoover Commission estimates that enough “dead” documents to cover 
all the floor space in the Empire State Building (102 stories), a foot deep, occupy 


valuable federal office space. 


At least two million cubic feet of such inactive 


records could be transferred to suitable storage at a saving of over $6 million a 


year. 


—Witiiam E. Sexton in Office Executive 3/19/51 


PROTECTING YOUR VITAL RECORDS 


BVIOUSLY, YOU NEED your business 
0 records to stay in business. And the 
quickest way to lose money or destroy a 
business is to burn those records. Even 
a little fire will do it. 


What about the threat of bombing? The 
best way to protect your records from 
bombing is not to have them where the 
bomb may fall. 

Many firms have wisely had their rec- 
ords microfilmed and vital copies stored 
in a safe location. Bear in mind, however, 
that microfilm storage needs good protec- 
tion, as it is even more susceptible to fire 
damage than ordinary records. Heat warps 
and shrinks the film so it cannot réadily 
be run through the projector. 


Many dispersed locations have been sug- 
gested for the storage of record duplicates. 
One well-known salt company suggests 
the use of its worked-out mines for the 
safekeeping of securities and vital docu- 
ments that must be preserved as originals, 
just as the Germans hid art treasures in 
such mines during World War II. 

On-the-spot protection of business rec- 
ords is another matter. There are records 
which must be on hand and which you 
simply can’t cart away and lock up. The 
degree of needed fire protection depends 
upon how valuable these records are to 
you. The first step is to divide the records 
into categories. (1) Absolutely vital, 
where a reproduction will be very costly 
or will not have the same value as the 
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original, (2) important, (3) useful, and 
(4) non-essential. Obviously, the first 


two need special protection. 

“Vital” records should be kept in as 
vault or safe that will insure preservatio 
even if there is a complete burn-out of the 
building, or of the particular room of 
fire-resistive building. | 

“Important” records can be kept in th 


same vault or safe as the vital records, i 
space is available. Otherwise a fire-resis# 
tive record storage room in a fire-resistiv 
building should be provided. 

Vaults or record storage rooms will no 
need an automatic extinguishing system iff 
cabinets and shelving are noncombustibl 
and only the records are combustible 
Under such conditions, a fire-detecti 
and alarm system is desirable. If com 
bustible material other than the recor 
cannot be eliminated, automatic sprinkle 
or a carbon-dioxide flooding system must 
be provided. 


If you are planning the construction o 
a vault, there are important fundamenta 
to keep in mind. Erect the vault entirel 
independent of the building structure. 
basement location is not good because hot 
debris may “cook” the contents, which” 
will also be subject to damage by flooding. 
Your insurance company will gladly re- 
view proposed plans. 

Vault doors, safes, and fire-resistive file 
cabinets are rated as to how long they will 
preserve their contents in a fire. The rat- 





ngs are determined by standard fire tests 
and vary from one-half to six hours. Thus 
for any particular location the duration 
and severity of an expected fire must first 
be determined in order to know the rat- 
ing needed. 

Providing a vault is one thing; making 
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sure the records are safe is another. It 
would be unfortunate if fire occurred 
when most of the records were exposed 
outside. Keep the records in the vault 
except when in actual use. Hold “record 
drills” to make sure records will be quickly 
put away in case of fire. 


—Factory Mutual Record, May 1951, p. 4:2. 


Forms! Forms! Forms! 


Forms that ask for your name in reverse, 

Forms that ask for your last name first. 

Forms with a lot of useless dope, 

That you couldn’t read with a microscope. 

Red forms, yellow forms, blue forms, pink forms, 
Please-write-plainly and please-use-ink forms. 
Blanks that you fill in the space marked ‘‘X,” 
Blanks for your height, age, ‘weight and sex. 
Blanks to swear to and blanks to swear at, 

Blanks with a space that you mustn't write in, 
Big enough to fly a kite in. 

Spaces the size of a pygmy flea, 

For a resume of your history. 

Tax blanks, bank blanks, personnel blanks, 

And just plain blankety, blank, blank, blank blanks. 


—Echo (Transcription Supervisors Association of New York) January, 1951 


Trend to Electric Typing Seen 


IT IS NOT A PROPHECY that in time electric typewriters will replace manual machines, 
because the trend is definitely in that direction. Such a trend will emphasize the 
value of centralized stenographic and typist units for office operations. With all 
work uniformly produced on electric machines, it will be possible to call on any 
member of a unit to do a given job. 


An analysis shows that the electric typewriter adds only about 1 per cent to 
the cost of a stenographic or typing station. One per cent is a small price to pay 
for even a minimum 20 per cent increase in the production of an operator and for 
the other concomitant benefits, such as finer and neater work, fewer errors, and 
improved morale. 








—WI zur W. Nussaum in Systems Magazine 5/51 














Bulletin on Improving Office Standards Offered 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of standards of production and efficiency in office work may 
provide an important tool by which management can increase clerical productivity, 
according to a bulletin just published and being distributed without charge by the 
University of Illinois Business Management Service.* 

The bulletin points out that management has been lax in permitting office work- 
ers to set their own standards. It outlines the advantages and methods of establish- 
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ing standards for office work through which better practices may be evolved and 
higher efficiency achieved. 

The author, Robert L. Peterson, defines work standards and standardization as 
they apply to office work in the first section of the bulletin. The second section 
is concerned with planning a work standards program, and the third section tells 
how work standards may be determined and applied. Also included are certain 
work standards which have been established nationally for various routine office 
operations. 

Standards should be set which represent the performance of a satisfactory, com- 
petent individual, not the average rate of output of a staff, although the two may 
coincide. Standards may be set through time and motion study, through use of 
subjective judgment, and through analysis of performance records of competent 
employees. 

Acceptance by the staff may be affected by the way in which the institution of 
standards is announced. An explanation of the procedures used in their formulation 
will also contribute to a favorable reaction. 


* Office Work Standards, Business Management Service, University of Illinois, —- Til. 
ratis. 
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OFFICE WORK STANDARDS. By Robert L. Peter- 
son. (Business Management Service, University 
of Illinois, 358 Administration Building, Ur- 
bana, Illinois), March, 1951. Through an 
analysis of work methods and procedures, work 
simplification, and the setting of specific stand- 


ards of production, much can be accomplished 
to raise the level of office performance, ac- 
cording to this report. To insure the success 
of such a program the author recommends that 
top management take the initiative and delegate 
sufficient authority to staff members to carry 
out the program. 


OFFICE REPRODUCTION AND IMPRINTING METH- 
ops. By Irvin A. Herrmann. The Office (270 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.), April, 
1951. This is an unusually comprehensive and 
detailed account of reproduction and imprint- 
ing problems and processes. The article con- 
tains a guide, in chart form, which should 
serve as an excellent ready reference tool. 


GET YOUR PROCEDURES READ. By Donald Peddie. 
The Office. (270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y.), June, 1951. A growing number 
of organizations are attempting to standardize 
and control the increasing variety and com- 
plexity of operating routines through written 


practices and procedures. However, these 

tempts will be futile unless the resulti 
manuals or volumes are read. The auth 
presents a blueprint for simplified procedu 
which will be helpful in accomplishing t 
objective. 


TECHNIQUES FOR METHODS IMPROVEMENT. 
Richard S. Miller. Office Executive (132 W 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa.), M 
1951. This review of the work of the Meth 
Division at Studebaker Corporation includes | 
detailed discussion of the basic problems of 
methods department and how they are m 
Mr. Miller points out that it is important t 
the methods man control his enthusiasm 
discussing weaknesses discovered in individ 
departments, since supervisors resent havi 
others learn of such weaknesses. 


NO REVOLUTIONS FOR US! By R. A. Morg 
The Bulletin (Office Management Associat 
of Chicago, 105 West Madison Street, Chic 
2, Ill.), May-June, 1951. Office work simp 
cation programs conducted on an over-all b 
are not always desirable, the author belie 
An alternative approach is outlined, in w 
simplification is handled in a step-by-step m 
ner so that the main operations are not 

turbed. 





WORKING women need $41.46 a week, according to the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the New York Department of Labor. A working woman living with 
her family in New York State in September, 1950, needed that much to support 
herself adequately, pay income tax, and save for emergencies and for old age. 
This figure was 6 per cent higher than in January, 1950. 
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AND EVE TOLD ADAM 


Ii was BEEN ASSUMED for some time 
that women influence men’s attitudes to- 
ward their jobs. Recently a survey of 
industrial workers’ wives in Cleveland 
was made to determine just how and in 
what directions the wifely influence is 
wielded. The story of the survey is told 
in a report* which attempts to tell how 
to calculate, direct, and get the best ad- 
vantage from the influence of wives. Here 
are the major findings of the investigators: 

A wife looks upon her husband’s job 

\ primarily as a source of family income. 
So long as spendable income is steady, 
she is not greatly concerned about side 
issues, such as job prestige or working 
conditions. 

When the company sends literature to 
he home, the wife’s interest in the com- 
any is much greater than if she is com- 
elled to rely upon her husband for in- 
ormation. Wives frequently commented, 
owever, that most company publications 
were too hard to understand. 

If the information the wife gets from 

e company is understandable and con- 
incing, her influence on her husband is 

eater than if there is little or nothing 

guide her thinking. In a strike, for 
tance, a company with a good story 
nerally wins the majority of employees’ 
ives as allies. 

The age and background of the wife 


dustry’s Invisible Employees, Group Attitudes 
Soveget Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


are important factors. Those 40 and older 
have a more conservative view about 
business than those under 40. If the wife, 
regardless of age, has ever had a factory 
job, she is less conservative. Her opinions 
of business are colored to an important 
degree by the policies and practices of 
her former boss. 

The younger the wife, whether or not 
she has had a iob, the more effort the em- 
ployer must make to sell the company and 
private enterprise to her and her husband. 
Most young people credit the union for 
the good things they have in life. This 
finding would seem to indicate that the 
unions have better public relations than 
the companies. They have learned to 
sell apples to Adam by selling to Eve. 

A group that deserves special attention 
is the foreign-born. They tend to be in- 
fluenced most by the people who talk to 
them most. 

Other findings of the survey broken 
down into “areas of influence” are as 
follows: 

Overtime. If young, the wife encour- 
ages her husband to work overtime for 
more money. If older, she generally 
opposes overtime. 

More Production. Where a company 
has an incentive or profit-sharing plan, 
the wife will tend to influence her hus- 
band to work harder if he does not al- 
ready have the desire to do so. 

Absenteeism. The wife of an habitual 
absentee may have considerable influence 
if the facts are brought to her attention. 


—Modern Industry, May 15, 1951, p. 45:3. 





THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS has reported that the number of workers moving 
from one factory job to another has doubled in the past year. 


—Forbes 
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EXPLAINING YOUR BUSINESS: 


HOW IT’S DONE IN SMALL COMPANIES 


Tiz emptor mind has become the 
most complex institution in American 
industry. To influence it, we have psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, survey ex- 
perts and masters of public relations, polls 
and tests. The worker may be immensely 
pleased with all this attention, but the 
evidence suggests that he is unimpressed. 


The big communications task in indus- 
try is to persuade management that com- 
munications is a_local-level job—that 
money is no substitute for time and effort. 
That means that the employer must do 
his own talking, to his own people, in his 
own way. Sooner or later the Miles 
Standishes of industry must speak for 
themselves. 


The following examples of local-level 
communications devices have these im- 
portant points in common: First, they are 
built essentially for employees and their 
immediate families; second, they are com- 
pletely local in origin and viewpoint; 
third, they involve a high degree of em- 
ployee participation; fourth, they make 
every point in terms of the employee's 
own experience; and fifth they never let 
down. 


A small foundry three years ago 
started a plant bulletin-board program 
which has become its greatest single com- 
munications device. All the material used 
is of local origin, except for occasional 
posters relating to national or community 
drives. A girl handles the program on 
a part-time basis and edits a quarterly 
employee publication on the side. Em- 
ployees are invited to submit news and 
photographs for the boards, and they do. 
Departmental reporters churn up news 
and opinions for the editor, in a smooth 
two-way communication operation. Fore- 
men hear of service anniversaries in their 
departments a day ahead and deliver a 
personal congratulation to the employee 


on the following day. The boards stop 
rumors in their tracks, because an em- 
ployee participation program is like an 
ear to the ground, acting as a fact- 
spreader, a rumor-silencer, and a griev- 
ance-quasher. When it’s done right, it 


breeds brotherhood. 


In another company, each supervisor 
at the department foreman level takes his 
immediate group to a dinner-discussion— 
naturally at company expense. Because 
he has been taught and trained to feel 
a member of management, he is in the 
best possible position to relay his own 
philosophy to the people under him. In 
the discussions that follow, questions get 
answered. 


A television manufacturer holds famil 
nights, using the setting for a previ 
of the company’s annual report. Off 
cials of the company tell the story of t 
business, dramatize the year’s results 
make them more understandable, and t: 
questions—hot or not—right from the 
floor. The evenings are studies in u 
restrained self-expression. The immedia 
effect every year is a cut in absenteeism 
and a rise in production, and a co 
tinuing result is better employer-employ 
relations. 


A successful communications progr 
cannot be handled by remote control. 
cannot be masterminded at a headqu 
ters desk by someone years away fr 
contact with plant and people. It is 
measured in money because emplo 
goodwill isn’t bought—it’s earned. C 
munication with employees means pa 
cipation on the part of employees. 
participation can be fostered and ma 
enduring only when the employer, reeé 
ognizing that. communication is a | 
and individual thing, gives the problem of 
employer-employee harmony his personal, 
individual attention. 


—From an address by RoBERT NEwcoms before the 39th Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING POLICIES DURING MOBILIZATION 


TiioucH THERE is no standard method 
for handling employment during the 
present crisis, a sampling of companies 
engaged in college recruiting reveals that 
many corporations will continue to hire 
men regardless of their draft status. They 
will then place them in training programs, 
hoping in some instances to have them 
deferred because of work on special gov- 
ernment projects. 

Some graduates, however, may be 
called to military service before they 
actually report for work, in which case 
they will be given preference after they 
return to civilian life. Several personnel 
representatives feel that when individuals 
are classified 1-A and are just awaiting 
the call to report, it is best merely to 
«review placement opportunities in a gen- 
eral way and ask the men to communicate 

ith the companies upon release from 

ilitary service. Still other companies 


pecify a minimum of employment, such 
six months, before employees become 


igible for military leaves with benefits. 


Most companies will not consider mili- 
tary service as a break in employment and 
will credit their employees with all lateral 
pay raises and, if possible, give them more 
responsible work upon return. 

One of the earliest and most liberal 
programs to appear is that of the Vick 
Chemical Company which was addressed 
to “The Class of 1951.” The following 
is an excerpt from its announcement: 

“We will offer regular jobs to all of 
you who meet our specifications regard- 
less of when you may enter the armed 
forces. This means that men selected 
for our programs will have a job to come 
back to, even though they enter the 
armed forces the day after graduation 
and do not actually start to work for the 
company until after they have completed 
military service. 

“Those of you who do not face immi- 
nent military call can go as far in our 
programs as time permits, with the assur- 
ance of re-employment rights if and when 
you enter the service.” 


—School and College Placement, May, 1951, p. 60:1. 


What to Do About Vacations? 


A SURVEY of 60 companies selected at random revealed that most firms prefer to 
stagger vacations over a period of time rather than close down completely for one 
or two weeks. 


Thirty-three of the 60 companies stagger vacations, while only 14 have a more 
or less strict close-down policy. The remaining 13 businesses cannot be properly 
grouped under either of the two classifications. For example, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, closes down its factory for a week in the summer 
and a week at Christmas; the office employees, however, are permitted to take their 
vacations any time during the year. 


One surprising thing about the 33 companies that stagger vacations is that 13 of 
them allow employees to schedule their vacations at any time. Many of the other 
companies staggering vacations permit a wider spread than just the three summer 
months. Only eight concerns stick to the strict June 1 to Labor Day vacation 
period. 

The 60 companies were also asked about policies for older employees who might 
get more than two weeks’ vacation a year, but few of them apparently have any 
such plans. Only a small percentage give more than the standard two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, though the Southern Paperboard Corp. gives office employees with 15 years 
of service an additional two weeks (four weeks in all). The few companies that 
do have plans providing for more than a two weeks’ vacation generally expect the 
longer vacation to be taken at one time. 





—American Business 
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SHORTENING THE EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION 


W: PERSONNEL PEOPLE, as a rule, tend 
to be a little “form-happy.” We love the 
clean white paper on which we draw up 
the design for the various forms we use, 
and we are sometimes a little bewitched by 
the “significance” of certain of the ques- 
tions we put to prospective employees. The 
tendency most common among us is to 
include questions that somebody else con- 
siders important in evaluating applicants. 

Yet, how important are they? Let's 
have a look. We won't take a typical 
application blank entirely apart, because 
most of the information is necessary and 
pertinent, but some of the questions de- 
serve skeptical criticism. 

For example: “How long have you lived 
in this city?” Isn't this information dupli- 
cated, usually, by the information in the 
record of previous employment? Yet, this 
is a typical question on hundreds of appli- 
cation forms. 

Then the physical data—ever know a 
man with a hernia, who really needed a 
job, who would admit having a hernia? 
Mental or nervous disorders? Would you, 
if asked the same question? Why not let 
the doctor find out these things; that’s 
what we pay him for. 

Have you ever been refused a bond? 
For how many people is this necessary? 
In the special case where needed, it can be 


asked without lengthening the application 
time. 

Do you own home? Rent? Board? How 
significant are these questions in the light 
of the housing shortage? Then why ask 
them? 

And personal references—there’s a 
waste of space for you! How many times, 
in filling jobs of the greatest responsibility, 
is the information used? Practically never 
—yet we waste the applicant’s time by 
requiring an answer. 


“What are your leisure time activities?” 
If the poor lad likes to spend an hour at 
cards over a beer, he’s certainly not going 
to say so. Moreover, an executive vice 
president of a large plant we know has 
been addicted for many years to a detec- 
tive story magazine, which he inhales li 
dope. Would it have helped him to g 
a job to answer this question truthfully 
Could an honest answer have kept hi 
from getting a job? Sounds a little sill 
doesn't it? 

All in all, we can afford a good, searc 
ing look at our forms to be certain th 
don’t waste space—and more important, 
waste time which may be more valuable t 
the applicant than ourselves. After al 
every minute he spends in our offices cost® 
him money. 


—Tuomas C. KENT. Personnel Journal, March, 1951, p. 377:2. 
o 


BARGAINING ON EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFITS 


Acreements between unions and em- 
ployers to provide “health benefits” for 
industrial workers are now a well-recog- 
nized development in industrial relations. 
By the summer of 1950, more than 7 mil- 
lion workers were covered under collective 
bargaining agreements providing “one or 
more health and/or insurance benefits,” 
according to estimates recently announced 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. This was 
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more than double the estimated number 
employees covered by such plans in mide 
1948. Decisions by the National La 
Relations Board have indicated such ben 
efits are one of the legitimate objects of 
collective bargaining, under the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947 (Taft- 
Hartley Act). 

For employers and unions who are bar- 
gaining on health programs, here is a 
check-list of the kinds of basic informa- 
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tion which will be found essential to col- 
lect as a preliminary step in planning any 
health program: (1.) size of the employee 
group to be covered and its normal aver- 
age earnings; (2.) composition of the 
group according to sex, age, and marital 
status; (3.) special health needs of the 
group; (4.) geographical concentration of 
the group; (5.) hospital and medical fa- 
cilities available in the community; (6.) 
costs prevailing in the community for hos- 
pital services, common surgical opera- 
tions, and physicians’ home and office 
visits; (7.) number of physicians in the 
community and the possibilities for group 
medical practice; (8.) premium costs and 
benefit provisions of standard commer- 
cial group insurance policies available in 
the region; (9.) the services provided and 
rates charged by all service plans in the 
locality such as health cooperatives, hos- 
ital associations, medical societies, and 
ssociated physicians. 

Union-management health plans have 
ollowed no definite pattern. They com- 
ine different kinds of benefits in many 
ays. The majority of these plans have in 
e past emphasized the cash indemnity 
pproach, but the trend is toward increas- 
g use of other methods. As seen by the 
ureau of Labor Statistics: “The present 
ndency is to increase the number of dif- 

ent benefits provided, as well as to lib- 

lize existing benefits. Medical services, 


particularly of a preventive nature... 
are currently receiving special attention.” 

The principal items usually included in 
the basic union contract are a statement of 
the decision to set up a plan and certain 
arrangements in connection with its fi- 
nancing and administration. Clauses deal- 
ing with financing and administration 
usually state the basis on which contribu- 
tions to the program are to be computed 
and the organization or fund to which 
payments are to be made. 

Some union-management bargaining 
committees, because of particular circum- 
stances, have also found it worthwhile 
to write other provisions covering such 
points as: (1) conditions governing the 
coverage of present and future employees 
and coverage of employees transferring 
from one employer to another; (2) a 
board of trustees or other body to handle 
a health fund, with a statement defining 
the duties of this body and safeguarding 
the fund against possible diversion to other 
than emplgyee welfare purposes; (3) a 
method of collecting and compiling sta- 
tistics of the health plan in operation 
which can be used to guide future deci- 
sions; (4) procedures to settle any dis- 
putes arising between the parties and to 
handle complaints of employees about the 
operation of the health program; (5) pro- 
cedures for easy adjustments of the plan 
to — future legislation in the health 
field. 


—JouNn M. Brum. Health Programs in Collective Bargaining, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Ill. 
23 pages. Available gratis to residents of Illinois; 10 cents to others. 


Decline in Special Annual Reports to Workers 


SOME COMPANIES, desirous of keeping their employees informed of the company’s 
finances and activities, are getting away from the use of separate annual reports 
prepared especially for the workers, as a means of doing this. 

Such special accounts, some executives feel, may give workers the impression that 
the company is trying to hide something from them by giving them a “doctored” 
report. Another reason why companies have dropped them is their cost. 

Many companies are including a condensed annual report in their employee pub- 
lications. General Motors, which dropped this form of presentation for a separate 
employee report, has now gone back to an eight-page insert in the company maga- 
zine. This is printed on a different colored stock and is amply illustrated with charts, 
including a breakdown where the dollar received from sales and other income went. 

General Electric does not prepare a special report for employees but makes the 
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regular stockholder report easily available to those workers who want it. In addition, 
there are 70,000 employees in the company's savings and stock plan and they are 
treated as stockholders and receive the report on that basis. 

Many companies address their reports to both stockholders and workers. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey does not prepare a special report, but the stockholder account is 
written in simple style designed to make it understandable to all readers. 

The Boston and Maine this year tried a novel approach in its house organ, pre- 
senting the report in such a way that every employee could visualize himself as an 
individual running his share of the business. This was done in an article entitled, 
“If You Owned A Railroad,” and it is based on the supposition that the railroad 
had been distributed in equal territorial shares among its 13,139 employees. 


—SuHeELity Prerce in The Journal of Commerce 5/28/51 


Don’t Overdo the Welcome 


TODAY induction procedures are a fad. As soon as a new employee is hired, he is 
showered with welcome devices of one sort or another. But these often boomerang. 
The newcomer becomes so confused by the introductions, the handshakes, the read- 
ing matter, the rules and regulations, the history of the company, that he’s glad to 
get out from under this backslapping barrage and quit. 

For example, at one oil company, the new worker, on his first day on the job, 
receives over a dozen miscellaneous items which include, among other things, a 60- 
page employee booklet, a 90-page book of safety rules, a directory of executives 
(with life stories), and a request for a pint of blood. How much happier—and more 
likely to stick it out—would this employee be if all of the above were spread out over 
a period of three or four weeks. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Company in Milwaukee handles the big job of 
induction—by the easy stage method. Its timetable: first day, work hours, pay, 
questions and answers on job responsibilities; second day, no indoctrination; third 
day, insurance, pension plan, sick leave, union membership, merchandise discounts; 
second week, briefing on company organization and policies. A few weeks before 
the trial period ends, the supervisor interviews the new man to clear up any mis- 
understandings before placing him on regular status. 
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—Lawrence Stessin in Forbes 4/1/51 


Preparation for Retirement 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY has instituted a group discussion preparation for retire- 
ment program consisting of a series of five meetings lasting about one hour each and 
presented at intervals of about four days. It is offered to small groups (10 to 15) of 
people whose retirement is about one year off. 

The program is designed to achieve three principal objectives: (1) to give each 
prospective annuitant a picture of the problems he is apt to face when he retires; (2) 
to stimulate organized thinking toward suitable post-retirement interests and activities 
and; (3) to generate some action on plans before actual retirement. 

The five meetings could be thumbnailed as follows: First Meeting—What is Retire- 
ment?; Second Meeting—Retirement and Your Health; Third Meeting—Planning 
for Retirement; Fourth Meeting—What Others Have Done; Fifth Meeting—Round- 
table of Plans (includes brief sketch by each member of group of his own general 
plans for retirement activities, in light of previous meetings). 

A record is kept of each participant's expressed plans. It is proposed to follow up 
with a personal interview six months after completion of the meetings, and by a 
mailed questionnaire six months or one year after retirement. In this manner, it is 
hoped that an evaluation can be made of the success of the program. 
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—Preparation for Retirement (available ary from Esso Standard 


Oil Co., 15 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y.) 
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HANDLING LAYOFFS: A SURVEY 


Numerous ALTERATIONS have been oc: 
curring in the policies and procedures 
adopted by companies and unions to 
handle layoff and recall of workers, ac- 
cording to a recent survey made by the 
Industrial Relations Section at Princeton 
University. The survey was based on 
information received from 97 companies, 
most of them operating in mass produc- 
tion industries, and 10 industrial unions. 
The following are some of the conclusions 
presented in the report: 

1. Objective means for selecting work- 
ers for layoff, transfer, and recall during 
changing levels of operation are gaining 
wider acceptance. Evidence for this con- 
clusion appears in the widespread use of 
seniority as the effective means of select- 
ing layoffs, in the tendency toward broad- 
ening the coverage of the seniority unit, 
and in the relative success of such objec- 
tive qualifications as prior work history. 

2. Though the principal reason for 
the relative success of objective criteria 
is the pressure of union demands, there 
is evidence of growing management con- 

iousness of the advantages of such tests 

nd of seniority especially. 

3. The need for maintaining key em- 

loyees or for preventing complete dis- 
ption of operating units is increasingly 
ing met by either special provisions or 
egotiation in individual cases. 

4. Success in the exclusive use of any 

e of the various criteria for selecting 
workers for layoff and recall is seldom 
Possible, except under a special set of 
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conditions—where length of service and 
diversity of job experience are closely 
correlated, for example. 

5. Union and management dissatisfac- 
tion with work sharing indicates that, in 
general, this method of distributing 
limited job opportunities is likely to be 
less widely used in the future. 

6. The handling of the problems in- 
volved in reducing or increasing work- 
forces appears to reflect a growing recog- 
nition by both management and labor 
of the influences of broad economic and 
social forces upon industrial relations. 

7. Satisfactory handling of the prob- 
lems of layoff, transfer in lieu of layoff, 
and recall can probably be achieved by 
individual managements and unions, re- 
gardless of the formal provisions of the 
union agreement. Several management 
officials stressed the importance of 
employer-employee communications for 
reaching workable solutions. 

8. The fact that administrative diffi- 
culties constitute a large portion of the 
“bumping” problem about which man- 
agement is so concerned suggests that 
methods might be worked out to reduce 
the costs of displacement and retraining— 
for example, the use of slack periods for 
additional training or familiarization with 
jobs other than the individual’s present 
occupation, the use of aptitude tests to 
determine potential skills, and an inven- 
tory of employees’ training and experi- 
ence not only within the company’s or- 
ganization but also elsewhere. 


: —Layoff Policies and Practices. Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey, 1950. 





A RECORD PAYMENT of $195,502.50 in suggestion awards was made by the Eastman 
Kodak Company in 1950. A total of 35,475 ideas was submitted, of which 11,563 
were adopted. Also of interest is the fact that Kodak has now approved over 100,000 
suggestions since the beginning of its suggestion program in 1898. 


—Monthly Bulletin: Elliott Suggestion Service 3/51 
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HOW TO SELL YOUR PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


TO THE SUPERVISOR 


How can the personnel department best 
go about selling itself to operating super- 
visors? Much will depend upon individual 
needs and local circumstances, but the 
following outline, based upon steps taken 
by a number of different companies to 
meet this problem, may be modified or 
adapted to suit. 

1. Establish in writing a definite list of 
functions of the personnel department, 
itemized as to individual tasks involved. 

2. Corresponding to this list of func- 
tions and tasks, make up another written 
list of the type of information required 
by the department to carry out these func- 
tions. Add to this a short note in each 
case as to where and how information is 
at present obtainable. 

3. Look over the information-needed list 
and sources of information and check each 
one to see if the same information could 
be obtained more easily elsewhere. 

4. Corresponding again to the list of 
functions and tasks, make up a third list 
of persons who actually carry out the job 
at the point of contact with the workers. 

5. Compare this list with the source- 
of-information list. It will often be re- 
vealed that the source of information and 
the person responsible for follow-through 
on the particular personnel function are 
the same. Question here: “If the same 
person must collect information for the 
personnel department and carry out its 
program, is the department, as such, in- 
creasing or decreasing the work load on 
the supervisor?” 

6. At this point take available data to 
top management and get top management 
approval for a series of supervisor confer- 
ences whose objectives should be: simpli- 
fied personnel procedures; more accurate 


placement; speedier on-the-job training; 
reduction of grievances; reduced lost-time 
accidents; reduced scrap, waste, and re- 
work; reduced maintenance costs; and in- 
creased production at lower overhead 
costs. 

By asking supervisors how they think 
personnel procedures can best be simpli- 
fied, you at once begin to work on their 
own complaints—overburden of red tape, 
misplacement of workers, etc. 

By talking next about worker train- 
ing by speedier methods and about re- 
duction in grievances, you are again talk- 
ing about something which affects super- 
visory time. By the time you get around 
to talking about reduced accidents, | 
scrap, lower costs, and higher producti 
supervisors are in a better mood to lis 
to these basic justifications for your fu 
tion. 

Many supervisors regard personnel 
something in the front office whi 
handles payroll, hires people they ca 
use and fires the ones they might ha 
used, and otherwise bothers them wii 
training programs, movies, safety ca 
paigns and related stunts. The fact thi 
these varied efforts are aimed at reduci 
cost of production is not sufficiently 
parent to them. 

Experience in many companies indica 
that the soundest method for personnel 
get desired cooperation from supervisor 
to ask for their advice as to how they 
best serve them and make less work 
them. In the process, make it clear t 
the over-all results of personnel’s eff 
will be reduced costs, more producti 
and a lighter burden of supervision 
they will just furnish information aske 
for. . 


—EDMUND MoTTERSHEAD. Mill © Factory, Vol. 48, No. 3, p. 107:2. 





Strike Back — Give to Conquer Cancer! 
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TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES IN BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRY, 1951. By Frank S. Endicott. School 
and College Placement (1238 Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 9, Pa.), March, 1951. This is 
a report of the fifth annual survey of policy 
and practice concerning the employment of 
inexperienced college and university graduates 
in business and industry. The present study 
points to a sharp reversal of recent trends in 
many fields, and it seems likely that the de- 
mand for college trained men and women will 
increase still more as military requirements 
mount. 


STABILIZATION MEASURES FOR EMPLOYEE WEL- 
FARE PLANS. The Spectator (Chestnut and 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa.), March, 1951. 
This article suggests some basic principles which 
should apply to the problems of employee wel- 
_ fare plans and cash wages under WSB stabi- 
lization regulations. Though both types of 
compensation have a number of aspects in com- 
mon, the points of dissimilarity are important 
enough, it is held, to indicate separate treat- 
ent for employee welfare plans. 


HAT WAGE INCREASES CAN BE MADE UNDER 
GULATION 6, AND HOW TO CALCULATE THEM. 
y Perry F. Jacobs and Seymour Spanier. The 
ournal of Accountancy (270 Madison Avenue, 
ew York 16, N. Y.), June, 1951. Though 
Wages are frozen, adjustments can be made. 
is article tells how wages can be increased 
der Regulation 6 of the Economic Stabiliza- 
n Agency. The base period wages are de- 
mined by a rather complicated calculation; 
n all increases—both before and after 
uary 25—must be held to 10 per cent of 
base. Eight examples are included to show 
the figures work. 


SAFETY PAYS FOR ITSELF. Scfety Mainte- 

ce & Production (75 Fulton Street, New 

k 38, N. Y.), May, 1951. American in- 

ry has developed highly specialized equip- 

t to prevent injury by the diverse eye 

rds of industrial production. The charts 

is article indicate the results of an eye 

ction program in the shops of a leading 

oad. The experiences of this railroad in- 

dicate that such programs actually save the 

company money as well as protecting the 
worker's productive capacity. 


PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF INDIRECT METHODS 
OF ATTITUDE MEASUREMENTS. By Irving R. 
Weschler. The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
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Spring, 1951. Increasing use is being made of 
various indirect techniques of attitude assess- 
ment. These techniques, ranging from projec- 
tive devices to hidden intelligence tests, are 
intended to uncover “deep-lying” attitudes or 
personality characteristics which might not 
otherwise be discernible to the investigator. In 
this article, the author argues that while these 
techniques may have considerable scientific 
value, their use and susceptibility to misuse 
raise serious problems of both an ethical and 
a practical character. 


KEEP YOUR FOREMEN ON YOUR SIDE. Factory 
Management and Maintenance. (330 W. 42 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.), June, 1951. The 
key editors of the Bureau of National Affairs 
have studied the legal, labor relations, and 
human relations aspects of management's rela- 
tionships with its foremen, and the results of 
their analysis appear in this article. The dis- 
cussion includes 14 practical pointers on how 
to keep your foremen on your side. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE SMALL 
COMPANY. By Henry E. Thomas. Proceedings 
of the 1950 Annual and Special Conferences 
of the Life Office Management Association. 
(110 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), 
522 pages. $8.00. This study of the per- 
sonnel practices followed by smaller life in- 
surance companies covers a wide range of sub- 
jects, including personnel records, policy on 
absences, use of tests for prospective em- 
ployees, job evaluation techniques, salary ad- 
justment plans, vacation plans, bonuses, etc. 
The findings revealed that although 51 of the 
73 companies centralized their personnel ac- 
tivities, only four companies had personnel 
committees to determine personnel policies and 
discuss salary adjustments. It is concluded 
that, in general, the smaller life insurance com- 
panies are well advanced in the field of per- 
sonnel administration. 


MOBILIZATION ON THE PRODUCTION FRONT. 
By Louis A. Allen. Mill & Factory (205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), March, 1951. 
The chief production problem today is to 
switch from near-capacity civilian production 
to full-scale defense production. The author 
points out the need for training new work- 
ers, retraining old workers, and expanding the 
supervisory force to produce new products 
quickly. The article includes a comprehensive 
outline for a suggested training program. 
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HOW ACCIDENT CONTROL CHARTS HELP MAINTAIN SAFETY 


I “c” cHarts similar to those used in 
quality control, Ford Instrument Com- 
pany has discovered positive guides for ac- 
tion in safety work. 

The figures in the chart are plotted on 
a monthly base and show up over-all 
trends very well. But these are not good 
for fast action and so, in regular plant 
use, minor accident frequency is plotted 
on a weekly basis. In this way, important 
trends are noticed at once. 

Weekly accident rates are figured as 
the number of minor accidents per 10,000 
hours worked. The rates are then plotted 
on chart paper, along with the last year’s 
average and upper and lower limit lines. 
To determine these limits, the accepted 
quality control formula is used. 

When the trend line of current acci- 
dent experience moves toward the upper 
limit, it’s a warning that something in 
Ford's safety activity is not working right. 
The warning is all there is. The charts 
don’t tell where to look or what’s wrong. 
The accidents themselves have to be an- 
alyzed from that point on. 

For example, when in 1946 a high point 
on the contrel chart showed up as a trend 
on the weckly records, Ford began to 
analyze its minor accident records. They 
showed no consistent pattern, strongly 
suggesting that there was a general let- 


down in employee and supervisory safety 
morale. This problem was part of the 
post-war “belt-loosening” that was com- 
mon at the time and was overcome by an 
intensified training effort. Similarly, in 
1947 when accidents reached a peak, the 
cause was discovered to be heavier opera- 
tions and working with rough, large cast- 
ings. The problem was solved by proper 
placement of physically limited workers 
and by re-emphasis on a vision conserva- 
tion program. Again in 1949, when an 
increase in heavier operations and in 
rough splintery castings caused many acgi- 
dents, the situation was corrected by the 
use of more hoisting equipment and be 
personal protective wearing apparel. 
nally, the rapid expansion of the w 
force in 1950 caused a rise in accide 
with new workers suffering 75 per cent { 
the injuries. Ford is solving this proble 
by re-activating its training school for 
new workers. ; 

Production people know the value 
trend analysis, rarely questioning 
data or conclusions based on them. a 
result, line supervisors cooperate fully 
removing hazards as soon as they 
spotted on the control charts. That 
only eases their problems but makes 
plant a safer place to work in. 


—T. R. LeapBeater (Director of Safety, Ford Instrument Company, Division of the 
Sperry Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y.) Factory Management 
and Maintenance, June, 1951, p. 92:2. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SUBCONTRACTORS 


O prortunrry knocks 55 ,000 times in the 
defense aircraft program. 

That’s the estimated number of sub- 
contracting and supplying chances of- 


June, 1951 


fered in the expanding aircraft plan which 
will build up the nation’s capacity to pro- 
duce 50,000 planes a year. That potential 
will probably be achieved by mid-1953. 
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From $20 billion to $30 billion will be 
available for aircraft procurement between 
now and June 30, 1952. 

Aircraft can help many companies util- 
ize their full capacities in a controlled 
economy—if they win the race against 
time, their competitors, and themselves. 

If you're a small or medium-sized com- 
pany, the best way to board the aviation 
bandwagon is to: 

Canvass first your regular customers. 
They may already be in the aircraft pro- 
gram as prime contractors, alternate con- 
tractors, or subcontractors. You may be 











able to supply components with a mini- 
mum of change-over. 

Inquire next among the prime contrac- 
tors. There are probably less than 100, 
many with a far greater volume than they 
can handle. 

Canvass next the subcontractors. There 
will probably be around 300, and many 
of them have already been lined up. 

You also have yourself to contend with. 
Remember, it is not necessary to be con- 
tent with just one subcontract or order for 
a material or component that eventually 
will be used in an airplane. An alert firm 
can land several. 


—Steel. Vol. 128, No. 7, p. 43:3. 


Measuring Production: The Problem Today 


THE CHANGE in the composition of the nation’s industrial output as production 
shifts into war goods is creating serious problems for the computers of industrial 
production indexes and for those who use these indexes as business indicators, 
according to the Conference Board. $ 

It is difficult to determine, for example, whether a factory has a greater or 
lesser volume of output when production shifts from 20,000 automobiles a year 
to 3,000 anti-aircraft guns and 300 tanks. 

This kind of problem is “always present in a dynamic economy, as producers 
continuously alter the type and quality of their output” to meet changing market 
conditions. “Normally,” the Board states, “only statisticians and economic tech- 
nicians are interested in so abstract a question.” The subject assumes “broad 
interest, however, when mobilization causes a rapid shift in output, and when 
production indexes are being used to evaluate industrial performance,” as a guide 
to public policy. 

For example, the year 1951 began with the Federal Reserve Board industrial 
production index at the highest level since the end of World War II and only 
10 per cent below the all-time high of 247 reached in October and November, 1943. 
But, under present conditions, an FRB index in the neighborhood of 247 would 
not mean now what it meant then. Since we are not under full war conditions 
and since substantially higher amounts of civilian goods are still being produced, 
the proportion of military output to total industrial output is smaller. The 
prospective increase in munitions, however, will not affect the total index to the 
same extent as in World War II. 


Magnetic Sweeper Saves Scrap 


A MAGNETIC DEVICE which picks up metal from the shop floor is saving 490 
pounds of valuable chilled shot a week for R. J. Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Shot- 
blasters, Birmingham, England. In the same way, swarf and metal scrap are also 
reclaimed from the welding shop. 

The sweeper consists of a magnetised roller mounted in sweeping brush fashion 
on the end of a long handle. Picked up metal is discharged into a container by 
simply clearing the roller with a wiper ring. 

Metal which used to be thrown away with the general floor sweepings is now 
saved for production. 





—Target (Central Office of Information, Norgeby House, 
Baker Street, London, England) 6/51 
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FIRE CONTROL IN PEACE AND WAR 


The pest DEFENSE against the wartime 
fire threat for the individual plant is to 
bring its peacetime fire defenses to the 
standards set by modern fire protection 
engineering. In doing this, you can obtain 
competent technical assistance from the 
engineering department of your fire in- 
surance company. If plant fire protection 
is brought to the proper level because of 
wartime fire considerations, it will pay 
measurable dividends year in and year 
out in peacetime. 


Adequate industrial fire control means 
designing the plant in such a way, and 
building into it such protective features 
that a fire once begun cannot result in 
large scale or complete destruction of the 
plant. It is invariably a breakdown in 
fire control which makes possible “large 
loss fires”—i.e., those exceeding $250,000 
in destruction—each of which contributes 
so heavily to the national’ fire loss. 

An extremely important contribution to 
fire control is the “fire guard” function. 


The fire guard is assigned to a specific 
area, and it is his duty to extinguish the 
smaller fires so that the municipal fire unit 


need not be called. In England, during 
the war, the fire guards repeatedly saved 
important plants at times when the regu- 
lar fire fighting forces were busy elsewhere. 
In the larger industrial plant, fire guards 
need not necessarily be members of a gen- 
eral plant fire brigade; these guards could 
remain in their own departments to handle 
incipient fires. Other employees should 
also be trained to fight small fires. The 
more individuals who know how to use a 
pump tank, extinguishers, or other small 
fire fighting equipment the better. 

Water remains the only effective tool 
for the fighting of large fires. Though we 
have many very efficient agents for ex- 
tinguishing small fires, none of them, as 
effective as they are on incipient fires, can 
control a tremendous fire. It is surprising 
how widespread is the disastrously mis- 


taken view that dependence for large-scale 
fire-fighting in wartime must be placed on 
chemicals because of possible or probable 
disruption of water supply. A goal of 
good modern industrial fire protection 
should be that a plant have available near- 
by a sufficient quantity of water to handle 
the largest fire that can be anticipated. 
Your fire insurance company or local rat- 
ing bureau can assist in determining the 
amount of water necessary and how it 
may best be stored. 

Wider use should be made of automatic 
sprinkler protection, with existing sprink- 
lers kept in service at all times. Automatic 
sprinkler systems can generally be expected 
to give a good account of themselves, 
especially if a gravity tank provides the 
primary supply and is augmented by a 
reliable secondary supply, such as tanks 
from which water may be taken by | 
gasoline or diesel powered fire pump. F 
utilization should also be made of dre 
tection and alarm systems and such ot 
standard protection practices as water 
tains to protect against exposures. : 

Buildings of fire-resistive construction, 
that is, reinforced concrete or protectéd 
steel frame, will offer maximum resistané@ 
and are, therefore, of primary importang 
in fire control. Large fire areas represen 
ing an unreasonable fire risk should 
reduced by standard fire walls. 

In a new construction, maximum 
protection can be achieved through care: 
selection of plant location as well as g 
fire protection engineering. The Natio 
Security Board recommends that a n 
building be built with a space separati 
from existing plant structures. When 
tensive plant enlargements are conside 
it asks management to study the possibility 
of locating the new facilities away from 
existing congested industrial areas. Wise 
use of space, which is fundamental in fire 
protection, is also the most important de- 
fense measure against the weapons of 
modern war. 


—Epwarp J. KeHor. New York University Conference on Current Problems of 
Industrial and Institutional Plant Protection, May 24, 1951, p. 7:12. 
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WHICH SAFETY POSTER? 


Tie sarety poster is but one of the 
many effective methods used to improve 
plant safety. To achieve results, it must 
do three jobs. 

It must get attention. If it isn’t even 
noticed, nothing else matters. 

It must be understandable. That is, it 
must be pitched at a level within the com- 
prehension of all those who will read or 
see it. A good poster should be simple, 
clear, and to the point. 

It must be applicable. In other words, 
the poster should deal with subjects that 
the worker can and should do something 
about. 

Once a poster satisfies these require- 
ments, it is ready to go to work. Then the 
question becomes: Does it do what we 
\ want it to do? 

This analysis deals with the psychologi- 
cal pros and cons of the three main types 

f safety posters currently in use. How 
esirable are these types—in terms of 

own psy“hological principles of train- 
ing and lez ing? 

1. The Misery Poster. The dire con- 
quences of accidents are emphasized in 
misery” posters. They aim to make the 
ader aware of the grief that can re- 
It from behaving unsafely. 

Research has shown that these posters 
ve higher attention value than other 
pes. But they also induce a certain feel- 

of fear or dread. These emotions are 
They make workers feel 


Other research shows that more acci- 
ts, proportiontely, happen when a 
rker is in low spirits than when he is 
ling good. So stirring up a worker's 
s does not seem to be a particularly 


desirable way to encourage safety. Misery 
posters are also weak because they em- 
phasize the results of a worker's actions, 
rather than the actions themselves. 


2. The Cold-Turkey Instruction Poster. 
This type of poster uses two different ap- 
proaches: how to do it and how not to 
do it. Neither approach has the unde- 
sirable features of the misery posters. 

The how-not-to-do-it approach, how- 
ever, does accent the negative side of the 
training program. For this reason, it is 
less desirable than the how-to-do-it ap- 
proach. 


The biggest drawback is probably the 
fact that workers may resent the elemen- 
tary school atmosphere which surrounds 
the point that is being talked about. In 
addition, such posters lose attention value 
after the first reading. 


3. The Guffaw-With-a-Message Poster. 
These posters present training with an 
element of humor. They emphasize ac- 
tivity and pleasant emotion. And they 
eliminate the brick-schoolhouse atmosphere 
that is present in “cold-turkey instruction” 
posters. Also, because of the humor in- 
volved, they create a pleasant emotional 
reaction on repeated exposures. All fac- 
tors considered, the “guffaw-with-a-mess- 
age” poster seems to best satisfy the re- 
quirements of a good safety poster. 

Continued use of the same type of 
poster, however, may result in a certain 
amount of adaptation. The workers get 
used to the same fare day after day, and 
lose interest. So an occasional change of 
poster type is desirable. This change of 
pace can be just as useful in a safety pro- 
gram as it is to the baseball pitcher. 


ALBERT A. CANFIELD. Factory Management and Maintenance, Vol. 109, No. 2, p. 204:4. 


Should Plant Guards Be Armed? 


MANY SECURITY-MINDED COMPANIES are increasing their plant protection squads in 
anticipation of war orders. Companies already converted, partially or wholly, to 
defense production, have trained their guards to be on the alert. Still, war seems 
remote, and whether a guard should carry a gun or not is a question asked several 
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times of late. An interview of some representatives of companies doing defense 
work yielded the following: 
Company A. 

Only chief carries gun. He is on day shift. We do not plan to arm guards yet. 
Company B. 

No. We see no occasion yet. Our work is not that secret. 
Company C. 

Our guards still unarmed. We have no plans to revise policy. 
Company D. 

We do not arm our guards. We are not planning to. 
Company E. 

Yes. Our guards carry pistols. But only in plant. 
Company F. ; 

Our guards are armed. But only in plant. 
Company G. 

No. We have not armed guards, and have no plans to do so. 
Company H. 

Captain carries gun. All guards have gun permits. If occasion demands, we can 
equip them in a hurry. 

—For the Informed Executive (Associated Industries of Cleveland) 6/1/51 


Idle Time Trouble-Hunter 


A DEVICE, known as the Centralograph, which when fitted to machine gives a 
constant automatic check on performance, has helped to increase productivity at a 
spinning and doubling mill in Stockport, England. The Centralograph is a 
Swedish invention which has many industrial applications on the Continent and 
is now finding favor in the British textile industry. 

R. Greg & Co., Ltd., cotton spinners, doublers, and fancy yarn manufacturers, 
fitted a Centralograph to 20 speed frames in their Stockport mill. Before installa- 
tion, the use and purpose of the device was explained to the operatives. They 
were told the device would show how long and for what reason machines were 
idle. The information would be recorded automatically and continuously on a 
chart located, in this instance, in the overseer’s office. 

Reasons for machine stoppage are listed below each dial on the equipment. 
Each number can mean only one reason for the machine being stopped; thus, 
dialing No. 2 means the machine is stopped for cleaning or oiling. As a number 
is dialed, it is marked with a red ring. If the number has been dialed by mistake, 
the operative can spot his error immediately. 

The charts are checked and analyzed at daily or weekly intervals, and give an 
accurate basis for reckoning overhead and production per machine minute. 


—Target (Central Office of Information, Norgeby House, 
Baker Street, London, England) 6/51 


Building Safety-Mindedness: The Practical Approach 


GETTING PLANT WORKERS to wear hard safety hats has been simply and effectively 
worked out at the Shell Chemical plant in Pittsburg, Calif. “Why not,” mused the 
firm's new and enterprising personnel manager, “put some helpful lettering on those 
hard lids that will acceptably identify each workmen by his ‘shop name’?” The idea 
of getting the company sign painter to do the job part-time has stirred up a lot more 
interest than expected, with the net result that there is a brand of pride in wearing 
the hard hat with the worker's name scrolled across the side. Nearly everyone now 
has his own steel or plastic hat with nickname design. Cost is very small. Inciden- 
tally, the idea was a big help to the new personnel man, who found it a lot easier 
to recall workers’ names. It may not be a new idea, but it is surely a sensible one. 

—-Personnel News Bulletin, California Personnel Management Association 
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SOLVING NEW MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


As sosmrzation PROCEEDS, larger work 
loads, rigid schedules, scarcities of equip- 
ment and parts, shortages of skilled crafts- 
men—all will create maintenance head- 
aches. Here are some suggestions for mini- 
mizing the trouble spots which may arise: 
Though most executives know that ease 
of maintenance should be a major factor 
in selecting new equipment, machines are 
often bought because of personal prefer- 
ences, established policies, attractive 
prices, etc. Similarly, maintenance ex- 
pense is boosted by such factors as inac- 
cessibility of lubrication and inspection 
points and failure to provide adequate 
platforms. These inadequacies are es- 
pecially frequent in custom-built equip- 
ment designed without sufficient regard 
for upkeep. Good maintenance begins 
with wise buying. 
Companies which are expanding their 
facilities may find themselves with unfa- 
iliar equipment, new jobs and green la- 
r. There are at least two safeguards to 


view if you face such a situation: (1) 
ouble-check all major equipment for 
hysical defects and transit damage before 
talling, using a pre-installation test in 

where the installation would have to 


removed for repair. (2) Review 
ethods of training operators, for more 
necessary maintenance costs chan com- 
only realized are due to improper han- 
ing of equipment. 
Since scarcities of MRO materials and 
limited scope of DO-97 ratings put a 
ium on the conservation of your 
intenance materials, it is more im- 
rtant than ever to avoid waste and 
ficiency. These seven points are worth 
cial attention: 
1. Are maintenance men conservation- 
ious? Good conservation requires 
, constant watchfulness, and atten- 
ion to detail. 
2. Are maintenance materials stand- 
ardized? Standardization cuts the time of 
maintenance men, prevents confusion, per- 


mits bulk buying, saves storage space, and 
reduces waste by deterioration. 

3. Are maintenance materials pro- 
tected against deterioration and contam- 
ination? Some companies do no testing 
until deterioration becomes obvious. 

4. Do you check against overlubrica- 
tion? Some maintenance men tend to 
overlubricate equipment—wasting _ oils, 
damaging machines, spoiling material, and 
creating safety hazards. 

5. Are usable parts of scrap equip- 
ment salvaged for stand-by today or kept 
for cannibalization or dismantling. 

6. Can maintenance storekeeping be 
improved? Carrying maintenance tools 
and spare parts in a closed department 
and making withdrawals against written 
bills only help guard against losses of tools 
and materials resulting from negligence, 
misplacement, or pilferage. 

7. Can you tighten maintenance in- 
ventory control? If your controls are of 
an over-all nature and based on past needs, 
they may not be reliable if you add shifts, 
speed up production, etc. 

Since successful preventive maintenance 
is the key to uninterrupted operations, 
you should always be on the alert for 
ways to improve it. ‘Here are five points 
to keep in mind: (1) Make the most of 
equipment records by reviewing them 
periodically to adjust inspection schedules, 
to plan overhauling, to compare perform- 
ance of different makes, to spot any re- 
peated failures of the same character, and 
to provide guidance for replacement and 
expansion purchases. (2) Get to the bot- 
tom of failures. (3) See if you can save 
time in maintenance operations by apply- 
ing methods-time measurement or by 
scheduling maintenance jobs beforehand 
in sufficient detail to avoid dead time be- 
tween assignments and waiting for ma- 
terial. (4) See if corrosion control can 
be improved. (5) Check the maintenance 
of office equipment. 


—Operations Report. Research Institute of America, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., June 5, 1951. 
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WHAT DOES MAINTENANCE COST AND WHAT 
CAN YOU DO ABOUT IT? By Ray H. Bartlett. 
The Controller (One East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y.), May, 1951. It is doubtful that 
management realizes the full impact of main- 
tenance expense, particularly the fact that the 
majority of companies spend on maintenance 
an excess of 12 per cent of the net property 
valuation. The author believes that mainte- 
nance cost control is a “must” at the present 
time and outlines five basic principles for a con- 
trol program which have been applied success- 
fully in many plants. 


MODERN PRODUCTION-CONTROL METHODS. By 
Louis Wozar and Charles Rike. American 
Machinist (330 W. 42 Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.), May 14, 1951. A material-and-service- 
control system which has replaced slow manual 
posting by rapid machine operations is de- 
scribed in this article. The production-material 
control unit whose work is discussed here is 
controlling more than 3,000 items using only 
four employees, with resultant lower inventories 
and greater inventory turnover. 


CAN'T MEASURE PURCHASING? By Stuart P. 
Heinritz. Purchasing (205 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.), May, 1951. This article 
discusses the measurable factors of purchasing 
department activities which can be used for the 
purpose of evaluating and improving pur- 
chasing performance. Though statistical studies 
such as those suggested by the author will not 
correct deficiencies, they will focus the spot- 
light on deficiencjes that need correction and 
on opportunities that should be grasped. 


COORDINATING PURCHASE POLICIES FOR A Di- 
VERSIFIED ORGANIZATION. By C. Warner 
McVicar. Purchasing (205 E. 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.), May, 1951. This description 
of the Rockwell Purchasing Manual, a project 
developed by the author, outlines 21 sections 
which set the policies and procedures designed 
to coordinate purchasing activities throughout 
this widely diversified organization. One of 
the most significant sections of the manual 
provides for a monthly activity report to fur- 
nish information on the supply situation with 
relation to needs and coverage, changes in 
requirements and costs, and workload figures. 


JUST WHAT TOLERANCE CAN THAT MACHINE 
MEET? By Frank M. Gryna, Jr. Mill & Factory 
(205 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), 
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May, 1951. Specific examples are cited here 
to show that Statistical Quality Control can 
help you to determine scientifically whether 
or not the machine can meet the tolerance. 
Once it is demonstrated that a machine is 
capable of meeting the tolerance, the quality 
control engineer can help to insure that the 
full capability of the machine is realized. 


THE POWER PACK. By J. D. Malcolmson. 
Modern Packaging (Emmett Street, Bristol, 
Conn.), April, 1951. One answer to the ma- 
terial shortage problem is the all-corrugated 
one-ton “power pack” which uses less con- 
tainer material per unit of contents and which 
can cut freight-car loading and unloading time 
from hours to minutes. The author points out 
that more than 300,000 power packs were 
successfully loaded and shipped last year with 
a tremendous saving to the companies originat- 
ing and receiving them. 


& 


COLOR IN INDUSTRY. Fortune (9 Rockef 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.), June, 191. 
use of color as part of the work environ 
has been vigorously promoted by the indu 
color consultants and by many architects. 
though there are large areas in the field™ 
color where scientific knowledge is sketch 
color has several clear and practical u 
identification, visibility, and contrast—w 
are discussed in this article. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MAINTENANCE STAND. 

By Guerard Mackey. Proceedings, An 
Fall Conference on Principles, Methods 
Techniques for Increasing Productivity, 
ducing Costs and Improving Human Relati 
Society for Advancement of Management 
William Street, New York), 1951. 212 p 
$5.00 (S.A.M. members, $3.00). Desc 
how the du Pont Company uses basic data 
maintenance work by breaking it down 
repetitive elements that occur in any cla 
work, even though the over-all jobs are 
repetitive. The company has found the 
fectiveness of most maintenance work be 

50 and 60 per cent prior to the application 
of measurement. It has been possible to in- 
crease this to between 80 and 90 per cent by 
the use of measurement for control and before 
consideration is given to incentive wages, 
Breakdown of elements and development of 
standards are illustrated for typical maintenance 
jobs. 
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THE NATURAL WAY TO GET BUYING DECISIONS 


DONALD A. LAIRD* 


Epiror’s Note: The big moment of decision at the close of a sale is artificial, 
according to Dr. Laird, who points out the importance of leading the customer 
to a decision gradually. Here is an article which marketing executives might well 
distribute to their sales staffs to help them improve their selling tactics. 


How MANY sudden decisions have you 
made? Mighty few. It is not natural 
for decisions to come after a moment of 
deep thought. Everyday decisions grow 
gradually—and sometimes they are con- 
trary to the evidence. 

People are not exactly scatterbrained, 
but they do make up their minds most 
easily when decisions are made little by 
little. The old notion that a sale should 
go through several distinct steps, with 
decision at the last, was out of step with 

uman nature. Decisions come gradually, 
ot by steps or sudden conclusions. 

Jury duty is nerve-wracking because 

1 the evidence is in before the jury 

arts to decide on the verdict. Listen- 

g to the evidence is easy enough, but 

tries men’s souls when they are locked 

a room with nothing to do but decide. 

les should never be conducted jury 

le. Don’t pile up all the evidence, and 
en ask for a yes or no decision to close 
sale. A buying decision should be 
gradual development, moving steadily 
ough the sales conversation—not an 
ent at the close. The buying deci- 
should creep up on the customer, just 

his other decisions do. 
ead the customer to make many minor 
isions early in the sale. This avoids 
piling up decisions at the end to cause 
blocking of thought. Minor decisions can 
be made during the course of a pleasant- 
flowing sales conversation, so that they 


do not seem like decisions at all. For 
instance: “Which color do you think 
would fit best with your furnishings?” 
That is one decision out of the way. 

“Here are the standard and the de luxe 
models, in the color you want. The de 
luxe model has these extra features which 
you may find useful.” Since the cus- 
tomer will reveal his minor decisions in 
words or by facial expressions and ges- 
tures, look at him as well as listen. This 
gets other decisions out of the way and 
leads to “Do you want to buy it?” Of 
course, you don’t ask that blunt question, 
for that would be the jury method. 

Assume the decision is to buy. In- 
stead of asking “Do you want it?” carry 
the conversation on as if the customer had 
decided to buy it. Take buying for 
granted right from the start. 

With some timid customers, it is neces- 
sary to make some of the minor decisions 
for them and proceed on that basis unless 
headed off. Here are some instructions 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. uses with its salesmen: “. . . do some- 
thing that implies the decision has been 
made—and if the prospect doesn’t stop 
you—follow through on that basis: ‘I 
suppose you would want to name Mrs. 
Prospect as first beneficiary. In case 
anything happens to her, would you like 
to have the children share the money 
equally, or have it all go to one of them?’ 
The principle of making the decision for 
the prospect and going ahead on the as- 


* Dr. Laird’s latest book, Sizing Up People, will be published by McGraw-Hill Book Company in August. 
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sumption that the prospect will follow 
the lead cannot be overemphasized. The 
agent who strives for an expressed “Yes,” 
or who waits for it, loses applications that 
ought to have been his.” 


Criminal confessions are often obtained 
by taking the guilt for granted. When 
the New York City police had a man 
they suspected of robbing and stabbing a 
priest, a detective said to the suspect: 
“Why don’t you go over to the father 
and apologize?” The suspect apologized, 
and there was the confession. 

The outside salesman has better chances 
of getting in to see his man if he words 
his request in a way that implies the deci- 
sion will be favorable. “John Jones, to 
see Mr. Brown,” is much more effective 
than “Could Mr. Brown give me a few 
minutes?” Some outside salesmen are 
even able to get by with “John Jones to 
see Mr. Brown, but unfortunately I can’t 
wait long.” 

There are many phrases implying the 
item will be purchased which the retail 
sales person can use to speed decisions. 
“Will you want a gift wrapping around 
it?” “Will you want it delivered, or will 
you take it with you?” “This will be very 
effective with your new suit.” “You can 
get a discount by buying two more.” 


Keep the sales conversation moving 
along a series of minor decisions, most of 
which imply ownership. This avoids the 
barricade of one big moment of decision 
after all the evidence is in. Most every- 
day decisions are made that way, a con- 
viction gradually growing on a person. 


Even in marriage proposals, the majority 
of couples just develop a gradual under- 
standing without a formal moonlight pro- 


To sell in step with human nature, the 
way customers want to be sold, follow 
the same gradual method. The jury style, 
or big moment of decision at the end of 
a sale, is artificial. Present the product 
or service in step with the minor deci- 
sions. When a color decision is made, 
concentrate on that from then on. When 
a model decision is made, accept that, 
showing your product and talking ac- 
cordingly. 

You will lose time, and perhaps the 
sale, if you give a sales spiel that does 
not allow the customer an opportunity to 
make minor decisions along the route. 
Don't tie the customer in the knots ofsa 
big decision after you have run out 
words. Help him make decisions the nat- 
ural way, a few little ones at a time, 
as part of a friendly, trust-inspiring 
versation in which he can feel at ease. 

It is jury style to flash an order bl 
or fountain pen as the sale closes. Let th 
customer see both blank and pen duri 
the conversation, and as minor decisi 
are made, write them down on the blank. 


Many salesmakers use the pen as a poin 
throughout the sale—but have an 
one in their pockets if the other is 


Make the final buying decision a 


ual, natural development. And com 
ment the customer on his minor decisigy 
to keep him confident of his own j 
ment along the way. 


Current Opinion on the Sales Outlook 


THE 938 EXECUTIVES interviewed by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in its April survey of 
business expectations were predominantly optimistic about the expected dollar vol- 
ume of net sales in the third quarter of 1951. A majority (74 per cent) of the 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers polled expected that the dollar volume of 
their net sales would exceed the level for the same period in 1950; 16 per cent 
expected no change, and 10 per cent thought that their third quarter sales would be 
below the 1950 comparative. Manufacturers of durable goods expected an increase 
in sales more frequently than did business men in other lines. 


—Compass Points of Business (Supplement to Dun’s Review) 5/51 
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SALES PROSPECTS TO '5S2 


Tie price war which has spread from 
New York all the way out to the Coast 
is giving consumer lines the jitters. At the 
same time, there’s some concern in pro- 
ducers’ lines over the sag in new orders. 
Combined with rumors of an early peace 
in Korea, the uncertainties tend to stymie 
sales planning just when strong action is 
necessary to build volume for the rest of 
1951. 

Actually, the outlook for business is 
relatively good. Here are four key con- 
siderations which—with varying effects in 
different fields—offer a sound basis for 
merchandising policy in the coming 
months: 

1. New defense spending and indus- 
trial expansion will increase total business 
activity during the second half of the 
year. The gross national product (total of 
goods and services produced) rose from 
$300 billion to $314 billion during the 

t three months of °51; it will reach 

bout $330 billion by the end of the year. 
ere will be additional defense spending 

d business investment during the next 

ix months regardless of what happens in 
orea. 

2. Total retail sales will stay close to 

e 1950 volume, probably rising a few 

rcentage points. High employment and 

steady rise in average wages will help 
aintain retail volume. 

3. More of the consumer’s dollar will 

going to soft lines and services. 








While there will be relatively few serious 
shortages, over-all sales of hard goods will 
slide as a result of mobilization, and more 
money will be available for the purchase 
of textiles, food, and consumer services. 
At the same time, the effects of early ‘51 
overbuying in these areas will begin to dis- 
appear. Companies will get their share of 
this business only if they continue to be 
highly competitive, with sound promotion 
soundly timed. 

4. Inventory building will no longer be 
an important factor; sales effort will have 
to tie in directly with current volume. 
High inventory has burned both retailers 
and wholesalers so severely that they'll 
play close to the vest even after there is 
no real need for caution. They will at- 
tempt to keep their buying in line with 
current sales—even on goods which may 
be hard to replace later. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers should 
gear their sales strategy to this “once- 
burned, twice-shy” attitude among re- 
tailers. Sales assistance of all kinds—spe- 
cial promotions, etc.—which help move 
goods off store shelves will create new 
business. On the other hand, store man- 
agements will tend to be firm in refusing 
new purchases where present inventory 
is moving very slowly. This tighter inven- 
tory and buying policy will be reinforced 
by a relatively stable price level, rising 
probably not more than 3 per cent during 
the balance of the year. 


—Distribution Report, Research Institute of America, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., June 12, 1951. 


Boom in Door-to-Door Selling 


THE DOOR-TO-DOOR selling industry is now estimated to be doing more than $6 billion 
worth of business annually and promises to garner an increasing share of the family 
budget in the period ahead. 

A combination of factors account for this sales expansion. One of the most im- 
portant is a newly-gained respectability. Door-to-door salesmen in general are neater, 
more courteous, better educated than in the past. Some of them, in fact, will show 
their goods only by appointment. Other factors contributing to the growth of door- 
to-door selling are local parking problems, which discourage housewives from going 
to town to shop, and the fact that many reputable, nationally advertised products are 
now being sold door-to-door and the general reputation of their vendors has improved 
as a result. 





—Feicia ANTHENELLI in The Wall Street Journal 6/19/51 
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FILMS AS AN AID IN RECRUITING SALESMEN 


Tiere ARE TWO basic methods for re- 
cruiting salesmen or sales staff men 
through the use of films. You either go out 
after them or you have them come to you. 
In the first case you use advertising, lists 
of available men developed from your 
own contacts, and so on. In the second 
case, through indirect means, you create 
a desire to work for your company so 
that men will apply of their own accord. 

To recruit men by the first method, one 
of the steel companies and several of the 
airplane producers have used “minute 
movies.” These are one-minute advertis- 
ing shorts, shown in theatres between the 
regular features. These particular shorts 
gave a quick summary of the advantages 
of working with the company, showed 
scenes of happy people at work, and told 
where to apply for a position. The results 
exceeded all other methods of recruiting, 
dollar-wise, in spite of a relatively high 
investment both in film and showings. 

Many companies have used motion pic- 
tures, slidefilms, or glass slide presenta- 
tions to achieve results by the second meth- 
od. One of the large packers uses a three- 
reel sound motion picture to induce men 
to come to them of their own accord. It 
is shown to high school and college audi- 
ences, dealer audiences, luncheon clubs, 
and fraternal groups. In a novel and dra- 
matic fashion, it tells the entire story of 
the company—the products it handles, the 
outlets it serves, and the opportunities it 
offers. 


You might produce, inexpensively, a 
reading slideflm which you or your as- 
sistants could show to local school gradu- 
ating classes, to local Rotary, Kiwanis, or 
other community clubs, or in their homes, 
to individuals you are particularly inter- 
ested in hiring. 

For such use, be sure that your film 
covers an outline of who and what your 
company is, a true picture of the duties 
and responsibilities of the job you are 
talking about, a true picture of what the 
beginner might earn, and an indication of 
prospective earnings. Also tell what you 
will expect from a new man in the way 
of application to work, results, etc. 

You might also have produced for you 
a sound slidefilm or sound motion picture 
to be shown to luncheon groups, school 
audiences, or to individuals who apply to 
you for jobs. € 

It might be desirable to build your 
ture around a fictitious or real emplo 
which will make certain that you sh@ 
the job in terms of the man rather t 
in terms of your own company. If 
show the man’s job, you'll find it r 
tively simple to bring in the points 
want to make about your company. 

Some companies assign to organiza 
members with good personalities the 
of presenting the company story to p 
pective high school or college gradua 
with films used to illustrate points 
picture the working conditions and op 
tunities offered to prospective employ 


—From A Guide to Films and Their Uses. National Sales Executives 
(The Shelton, New York 17, N. Y.) 


ALLOWANCES FOR SALESMAN-OWNED CARS: A SURVEY 


To pererMINE TRENDS in allowances, 
ownership, and methods of operation of 
automobiles used for sales purposes, Dart- 
nell Corporation recently surveyed 300 
representative companies, operating 17,- 
585 cars in 1950 at a cost of $20 million. 
Three major findings of the survey are: 
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(1) Allowance rates have increased 4.6 
per cent; (2) methods of establishing 
allowances have shifted; (3) company- 
owned fleets have increased numerically. 

It is interesting to note’ that despite 
widespread major price increases, allow- 
ances have increased only 4.6 per cent in 
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the period from 1948 to 1950, as com- 
pared with a 16 per cent increase for the 
1946-1948 period. However, the increase 
in fleet operation costs—an actual cost 
figure—is only 5.5 per cent. This checks 
against the allowance figure above and is 
an indication that management has kept 
abreast of rising costs in granting allow- 
ance increases. 

It was found that 33 per cent of the 
companies studied have made changes 
either in their allowance rates or in their 
method of establishing payments for car 
travel. Of these companies, 36 per cent 
simply increased their flat mileage rate, 
varying from 2 cent to 2 cents, though 
none increased their over-all rate above 7 
cents per mile. The majority increased 
their rate 1 cent per mile while 25 per 
cent raised it 2 cents per mile. 

As a direct result of the stress on rising 
costs, an appreciable number of companies 
have given greater attention to making 
their car allowances fair and equitable to 
their salesmen. The flat-rate mileage 
method of paying salesmen for the use of 
their cars on company business has fallen 
from the 1946 level of 54 per cent and 
the 1948 level of 52 per cent to the pres- 
ent survey's figure of 33 per cent. One 
reason for this development is that in- 

quities become more apparent when the 
urpose of the mileage payment is consid- 
red—that it is payment by the company 


daring Ast aoc a si as 
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for use of the salesman’s car. Far from 
being fair to all salesmen in a company, it 
quite probably is unfair to more than it is 
fair, since all conditions must be prac- 
tically the same to allow the flat mileage 
figure to be entirely equitable. Companies 
ieee. therefore, gone to company-owned 
fleets and have set up programs different 
from the flat-rate method—sliding scales 
and time and mileage programs, for in- 
stance. A surprising finding in this connec- 
tion is the increase from 4 per cent to 18 
per cent of the companies now not paying 
any car allowance but including it in com- 
missions. These companies, it should be 
added, pay sizable commissions. 

Though this study shows that company 
owned and leased-fleet costs are about 1 
cent per mile less, 61 per cent of the com- 
panies still prefer salesmen-owned cars. 
The principal reasons are the minimum 
number of records that are required and 
the relatively simple methods of reimburse- 
ment. 

Generally, these companies attempt to 
pay the salesman in full for the use of his 
car on company business; more than a 
few pay higher than they believe his ac- 
tual cost to be to avoid any dissatisfaction. 
Even those paying less than the actual 
cost of the car operation feel other com- 
pensation, such as higher commission 
rates, make up the difference without 
working any hardship on the men. 


—Operating Methods and Allowances for Salesman-Owned Cars (Part 1). 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago 40, III. 


How the Public Looks at Advertising 


MORE THAN NINE OUT OF TEN of both the husbands and wives on MacFadden Pub- 
lications’ Wage Earner panel have reported that they at least occasionally find them- 
selves reading an advertisement even though they are not particularly interested in 
the product being advertised. Somewhat better than half of them say they find 
themselves doing this often. 

Their interest in advertising itself and the degree to which the makers of adver- 
tising have made their presentations appealing are seen in the fact that three in ten 
say that the visual attraction of the ad brings their eye to it whether or not they are 
particularly concerned with the product. This is higher among the women than 
among the men. About half as many say they look at the ads to see what's new. 
Possible future need, useful information, or just the fact that they like to look at 
the ads, are some of the other reasons mentioned. 

Well over half feel that usually the advertisements give them the kind of infor- 
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mation they would like to have, but only one in 30 feels that the ads always give 
the desired information. 

They were asked what an ad should give a reader who might be interested in the 
product. First in number of mentions was price, and second, a better description of 
what it is and how to use it. Quality and grading follow, and then availability, with 
some of these mentioning the fact that they would like to see the name of the 
manufacturer as well as the brand name of the product. 

Criticisms of advertising most frequently made were that “commercials interrupt 
too often” and are “repetitious.” Also high on the list of annoyances were exag- 
gerated statements and false claims. 


What Drives Customers Away? 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON questioned many customers who stopped trading at 
various stores because of poor salesmanship, service, and management. The results, 
as summarized below, are enlightening. 


Poor SALESMANSHIP 
Indifference of salespeople 
Ignorance and misrepresentation of goods 
Haughtiness of salespeople 
Over-insistence of salespeople 


Poor SERVICE 
Errors and delays in service 
Unwillingness to change goods, and dishonest methods 
Attempted substitution of goods 


High prices 
Slipshod store methods 
Poor quality of merchandise 


—From A Modern Course in Salesmanship, by James S. Knox and John Knox (Knox 
Business Book Company, Oak Park, Ill.). 579 pages. $4.00. 


What Dealer Panels Can Do for You 


THE USE OF DEALER PANELS is growing—and with good reason. Sales and advertis- 
ing managers in many companies ure finding that this “true laboratory technique” 
fills a needed gap in the marketing research picture by accomplishing the following 
purposes: (1) helping to determine whether a new product should be marketed at 
all; (2) pretesting new products, brand names, packages, prices, etc.; (3) pretesting 
new merchandising, selling or advertising methods; (4) assisting in marketing new 
brands; and (5) helping to gear production, purchasing and promotion to what is 
going on at the retail level. 

—M. A. HassELMARN in Advertising Agency 2/51 
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PUT YOUR SALESMEN ON THE SPOT 


Dunne a periop of shortages and un- 
certainties, one can either take the easy 
way out and stay away from merchandise- 
hungry customers as much as possible, or 
take the harder way and actually become 
more active in personal selling in the field. 
This was our problem at Ray-O-Vac Com- 
pany shortly after the beginning of mili- 
tary action in Korea. We solved it by de- 
ciding to reorganize our selling program 
and concentrate on ways to be of real 
service to the trade despite the growing 
shortage of supplies. 

Each week, therefore, a personal letter 
is written to our men in the field, giving 
them fresh, accurate data on the status of 
production, any effect of new or changed 
government controls, and general business 
rends as seen at headquarters. Equipped 

ith this information, our men can then 

et out and “face the music” by making 
rsonal calls on each customer more 
ften than in the past. 

We also encourage our customers to 

pect our salesmen to be thoroughly in- 

‘ormed about their own business problems 

d to be able to work out satisfactory 

lutions. The following is an excerpt 

om a letter mailed to all wholesalers 
ndling our line: 

“Next time he calls, put him on the 

ot . . . Ask him about materials re- 

ictions and probable trends toward fur- 
er shortages. Ask him how you can 

t safeguard your business to meet these 

roblems successfully. Each Ray-O-Vac 
esman is kept fully informed on condi- 
ms in our business and general business 
ditions each week . . . Use him. Take 
vantage of what he knows by letting 


him be a real ‘consulting partner.’ Your 
Ray-O-Vac representative is not slowing 
up in his calls . . . He will not waste your 
time. He will stick with facts. He believes 
in you.” 

When allocation becomes necessary, we 
treat our men as adults, placing the re- 
sponsibility for fair distribution in their 
hands. Though we police it to be sure 
that the privilege is not mistreated, we 
have learned that the experienced sales- 
man, when told the truth and when given 
the why’s and wherefore’s, can be trusted 
to look upon his territory with a sound, 
long-range vision. And most important, 
we do not allow customers to go over the 
head of a salesman on any matters in- 
volving allocation. The salesman controls 
the situation in his territory, and his cus- 
tomers are not allowed to gain anything 
by “pleading the case at court.” 

Though advertising is an important 
help in increasing sales and in strengthen- 
ing a firm’s competitive position, in some 
fields, good merchandising is even more 
important in sales success. 

In addition to the overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable response which we received from 
our customers, the letter produced an un- 
expected benefit. Because it put the sales- 
man on the spot and announced to his 
customers that he was prepared to render 
an important service, he knows that he 
really must study all the information we 
give him in weekly letters. And, most 
gratifying, is the proof during the last 
few weeks that our men have a new feel- 
ing of pride and confidence because of our 
expression of faith in them when we “put 
them on the spot” with their customers. 


—J. A. McItnay (General Sales Manager, Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, Wisc.) 
Sales Management, May 20, 1951, p. 88:2. 





WATCH YOUR AUDIENCE AGE: Advertisers are advised by Media Promotion Organi- 
zation to watch census figures on population. For instance, half of car owners and 
61 per cent of all car buyers are over 35; 72 per cent of durable goods buyers are 
over 35; 43 per cent are over 45. But today's big ad slant is toward under-35 


readership, “which does not make sense.” 


—Tide 1/26/51 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUSTING SALES PREDIC- 
TIONS TO ACTUAL SALES TRENDS: A Method of 
Inventory Control. By Frances B. Newman. 
Industrial Quality Control (239 East Chicago 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., May, 1951. The tech- 
nique described in this article is based on the 
concept of a control chart which has been de- 
vised to indicate at an early stage any occur- 
rence of unexpected deviations from a sales 
trend. The first full year of application of this 
technique in a company manufacturing elec- 
tronic tubes effected a savings of approximately 
2 per cent of total sales billed. 


THE CREAM OF YOUR MARKET. (J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.), 15 pages. Gratis. Popu- 
lation has shifted unbelievably, according to 
this study of the 162 top markets of the United 
States. Already startlingly apparent, for ex- 
ample, is the fact that in less than 4 per cent of 
America’s 3,073 counties are the 43 markets 
where almost half the nation’s sales are made— 
and two-thirds of all sales are made in 162 
markets (9 per cent of the counties). 


MAJOR AMERICAN MARKETS. Printers’ Ink (205 
East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), May 25, 
1951. This complete issue of Printers’ Ink 1s 
devoted to a detailed statistical analysis of the 
168 standard metropolitan areas, as redefined 
by the Census Bureau, with figures for retail 
sales, population, income, wholesale sales, and 
manufacturing employees for each major classi- 
fication in each market. In all respects the 
trend during the past decade has been one of 
growth and expansion, and the rate of growth 
in metropolitan areas has kept pace with, and 
in some instances exceeded, that of the country 
as a whole. 


PRODUCT-LINE POLICY. By Joel Dean. The 
Journal of Business of The University of Chi- 
cago (Chicago, Ill.), October, 1950. Professor 
Dean examines the problems faced by a mul- 
tiple-product firm in reaching a policy decision 
on what end products to make and sell. It.is 
suggested that a policy short cut may cen 
on putting the firm's distinctive strength to its 
highest use. 
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INVESTMENT POLICY TODAY 


Tie perrorMaNce of our markets dur- 
ing the 12-year interval of World War 
II, “peace,” the cold war, and the little 
war, casts doubt on the wisdom of strict 
adherence to past experience in matters of 
investment policy. 

A few of the generally accepted doc- 
trines of a careful investor 25 years ago 
or in that sheltered period before World 
War I, are worth repeating. A generation 
ago, an investor believed in a 3 per cent to 
a 4 per cent yield on United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, and a 4 per cent return on 
good grade municipal bonds. He knew 
that almost all banks paid 3 per cent on 
savings and that 6 per cent was a normal 
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rate on real estate and farm mortga 
He viewed a Federal debt with horror 
if he thought of its size, believed it wo 
go down. The price of butter, eggs, 
wheat, corn, and cotton was talked a 
occasionally, but he believed the dollar 
fundamentally stable. e 
Probable permanent injury to the dole 
is, perhaps, the most difficult thing for 
old-time investor to adjust to. The Ameér- 
ican dollar is now worth less, in terms of 
wholesale commodity prices, than in 1815, 
1865, or 1920, and appears unlikely to 
make an important recovery. The decline 
in prices after the Civil War and World 
War I encouraged the belief in a similar 
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pattern after 1945, but the facts six years 
ago never warranted a very hopeful view. 
After a sharp rise in the past two years, 
prices ought to decline in 1952 and 1953, 
but the possibility of a 1946 buying-power 
dollar is remote. 

If the careful investor is to be successful 
in the ‘50's, he may have to give up the 
widely quoted 1935-1939 period as a basis 
for comparison. The entire decade of the 
°30’s was one of subnormnl activity—low 
plant investment, depressed prices for com- 
modities, poor demand for capital goods, 
poor earnings, and the lowest percentage 
increase in the population since the Revo- 
lutionary War. During that 10-year pe- 
riod, corporations paid out in dividends 
possibly $5 billion more than was earned. 

Retained earnings in the 1947-1950 pe- 
riod alone were almost $45 billion. In the 
five-year period 1946-1950, corporations 
invested approximately $83 billion in plant 
and equipment compared with $23 billion 
in the 1935-1939 period. In part because 
of the excess in dividend payments over 
earnings during the *30's, the entire period 
1922 to 1940 had retained corporation 
earnings of only $7 billion. For proper 
comparisons, the investors should make 
use of the 1926-1928 period. 


As time goes on, the market is likely 
to pay more attention to other important 
fundamentals. Population is almost 50 per 
cent higher than in 1920. America pos- 
sesses a commanding position in world 
affairs, never before enjoyed by a great 
nation in modern or ancient times. Funda- 
ental statistics of our great industries 
ave shown important gains. 


The inflationary character of prices and 
he depreciated value of the dollar is tied, 
part, to the size of the national debt. In 
912, the national wealth was estimated 








at $186 billion; in 1922, $320 billion; and 
$428 billion in 1930. The peak of the 
World War I debt was reached in 1919 
at $25.5 billion. The debt is now about 
$253 billion, and a fair guess of the na- 
tional wealth would be in excess of $750 
billion. Certain “economists” will say the 
national debt is a mortgage on the wealth 
of the country. If so, the national debt 
might be considered about one-third of the 
national wealth. 


As a practical matter, everyone owning 
a government bond believes he has a good 
security, and puts it on the asset side of 
his balance sheet. If he owns a house, he 
doesn't take off one-third of its value for 
his share in the national debt. The investor 
is convinced he has, in United States 
bonds, the best-grade security in the world, 
possessing the broadest market and having 
the fullest borrowing power of anything 
he owns. In effect, the $250 billion in- 
terest-bearing national indebtedness is 
really available for enterprise investment 
and speculation. Nothing approaching 
such a situation has, so far, been seen in 
a solvent, civilized nation. It outranks the 
invention of banking and the bank-check 
system, as a possible form of inflation. 


The successful investor of today and 
tomorrow must be willing to alter long- 
held concepts of the past. He must be 
willing to share some of the problems as 
well as the advantages of ownership, and 
be less anxious to dispose of his interest on 
the basis of headline news or radio com- 
ment. From time to time, he must cast 
aside industries of diminishing usefulness 
and scan carefully the business horizon 
for sound leaders in petroleum, chemicals, 
natural gas, aviation, glass, electronic and 
television companies that are to change 
greatly our habits of living and give form 
to the “blue chip” companies of the period 
ahead. 


—R. F. Newman. Barron’s, June 11, 1951, p. 11:2. 





MANUFACTURERS excise taxes, which yielded $397 million in 1939, brought in 
$1,836 million in 1950, an inerease of 362 per cent. 


—Tas Outlook 6/51 
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PRESENTING ACCOUNTING INFORMATION 


TO FACTORY MANAGEMENT 


By saxinc full use of the basic data 
usually recorded for payroll, cost, and ac- 
counting purposes, the company account- 
ing department can offer a special series of 
dynamic reports for factory management. 
These reports may be issued at various 
intervals, some daily, some weekly and 
others monthly, in the form of charts or 
graphs, in statistical or tabular form. The 
following are a few examples of such 
specialized reports: 

1. Graphs showing the efficiency with 
which each type of critical machinery is 
being used. On these graphs may be 
plotted for each day the “ratio of standard 
machine hours to actual machine hours” 
and the “ratio of actual machine hours to 
available hours.” 

2. Graphs showing the ratio of produc- 
tive hours and nonproductive hours to 
total hours worked in each department 
and in the plant as a whole. 

3. Graphs showing the number of 
man-hours worked in each product divi- 
sion and the ratio of man-hours worked to 
the value of the finished product. 

4. Graphs showing the ratio of in- 
direct labor and factory expenses to direct 
labor. Attention to the trends indicated 
by these graphs will aid in the control of 
manufacturing costs. 

5. Charts showing the amount of non- 
standard direct labor cost and its ratio to 
standard direct labor cost. If standard 
costs are in use, such charts will help con- 
trol the use of non-standard methods and 
the performance of extra operations, etc. 

6. Tables showing labor turnover and 
the number of “productive workers” and 


“non-productive workers” in each de- 
partment. 

7. Charts showing the trend of the 
average earnings of various classes of 
workers. With certain types of wage sys- 
tems, these trends may be an indication of 
the efficiency of the labor force. 


8. Reports showing, in units and value, 
the amount of the product finished daily, 
weekly, and monthly. Such reports will 
indicate the progress that is being made 
toward the fulfillment of production 
quotas. 


9. Inventory analyses showing the 
value of each class of inventory and in- 
dicating whether each is being increased 
or reduced. 

10. Analyses of inventory turnover. © 


11. Manufacturing expense statement§ 
showing the amount of each class of mane 
ufacturing expense and its relation 
either productive hours or productive la 
bor dollars. 


12. Analyses showing in detail the 
amount of each type of manufacturi 
supply used in each factory pane 

13. Analyses of the cost of various 
classes of plant and equipment mainte 


nance and repair. 
Reports and charts such as these, as w 
as many other types of vital data, may 
developed from records available to an it 
dustrial accounting department. By usi 
imagination and initiative, the accounti 
department can summarize and pr 
such information in a manner that 
command the interest of the factory maf} 
agement group. 


—Connecticut Industry, May, 1951, p. 39:2. 


Government Bonds Still High in Public Favor 


DESPITE INFLATION, government bonds are still regarded by far as the safest of 
all investments, according to a public opinion survey made by the Psychological 
Corporation. The sharply lower buying power of government bonds on maturity, 
due to inflation, is only slightly reflected in the present poll. Whereas a year ago, 
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65.8 per cent of the population believed government bonds the safest of all invest- 
ments, in May, 1951 the total was 59.8 per cent. 

In answer to the question, “What is “the safest way to invest your savings? 
first asked in April, 1948, the per cent who answered government bonds as safest 
was 65.0. In 1950, it was 65.8 per cent and today 59.8 per cent. The per cent 
who regarded stocks as safest has risen from 1.3 in 1948 to 4.8 in 1951. Real 
estate was regarded as the safest by 8.9 per cent three years ago and 10.2 per 
cent today. 

In respect to the best return consistent with reasonable safety, government 
bonds were mentioned by 45.3 per cent in 1948, as against 43.0 per cent in 1951. 
Stocks were named by 8.0 per cent in 1948 as compared with 14.1 per cent in 
1951. The difference between income groups was notable. Government bonds 
were regarded as safest by 29 per cent of the highest income group and by 48 
per cent of the lowest income group. Stocks, on the other hand, were regarded 
as safest by 29 per cent of the highest income group and by only 6 per cent 
of the lowest income group. Similarly, real estate varies from 21 per cent to 
8 per cent. 








Mutual Funds: A Postwar Phenomenon 


BACK IN THE WAR YEARS when the mutual funds started to sprout, the old-timers 
eyed them stonily and counseled: “Wait until they hit a crash.” 

Since then the stock market has had a couple of tumbles drastic enough to test 
this theory. But if the mutual funds have even heard about them, they don't show it. 

Five years ago their assets topped the billion dollar mark. By 1949 they were 
crowding hard on two billions. At the start of this year, they were well past the 
two and a half billion level and had earned from no less than the Securities and 
Exchange Commission the accolade that they are the most significant financial de- 
velopment of the century. 

Year-by-year growth has been staggering. For half a dozen recent years, people 
have poured from $146,616,000 to $277,939,000 into mutual funds each year, over 
and above the amounts pulled out by others selling their shares. In each year, too, 
no less than 49,575 and as many as 120,080 new customers have been added to the 
rolls, bringing the estimated stockholder total to the million mark currently. 

Consequently, while the closed-end funds have shown little change in the last 
decade, and have yet to hit a billion dollars, the assets of mutual funds have soared 
an amazing 600 per cent. 

All this has been achieved in a period not noted for any widespread public demand 
for stocks generally, which prompts the conclusion among neutral investment men 
that the mutual funds “must fill a need.” 


—Witi1aM Bioetnu in New York World-Telegram & Sun 6/21/51 


State Tax Burden 


GASOLINE, SALES, AND INCOME TAXES now constitute over half the total of state 
tax collections, as compared with only 39.6 per cent eight years ago, according 
to Commerce Clearing House. The dependence upon these three principal sources 
of state revenue has been rising steadily during the last decade. Today all 48 
states impose gasoline taxes, and all but five (Maine, Nevada, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, and Texas) have either sales taxes or income taxes, or both. Alcoholic 
beverage taxes, meanwhile, have decreased from a high of 7.8 per cent of total 
state tax collections in 1946 to 5.6 per cent last year. 





—Commerce (Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry) 4/51 
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SETTING BOOKKEEPING STANDARDS BY TIME STUDY 


Whrue te stupy has a limited value 
in setting office standards, it can be used 
effectively in setting work standards for 
a uniform, repetitive office task. A clerical 
task frequently found in bookkeeping 
operations is that of posting debits. In 
banks, for example, machine operators 
have the job of posting incoming checks 
to and deducting them from customer 
account cards. The posting operations 
are largely uniform in character and the 
individual check serves as the unit of 
measurement. 

To set a time-studied standard for this 
operation, a job analysis should first be 
conducted. The analysis will provide a 
written record of the operations and steps 
in the posting procedure. This analysis 
should be sufficiently detailed to show the 
way in which incoming checks come to 
the operator, the location of check and 
account card racks, the manner of posi- 
tioning the carriage, and the method used 
in inserting cards into the machine. The 
job analysis should then be studied care- 
fully in an effort to simplify and improve 
the procedure. 

One (or more) operators should then be 
selected to assist in the setting of the work 
standard and should be trained to perform 
the posting task using the work procedures 
which have been found to be most ef- 
ficient. The selected operator should be 
a person who meets the supervisor's defini- 
tion of a competent, adequately-trained 
employee—neither superior nor inferior. 


The employee should also be selected for 
her conscientiousness, in order to assure 
full cooperation with the standard-setting 
procedure. 

The operator should then be given a 
stack of checks for posting and the super- 
visor or analyst, using a stop watch, should 
time the steps required to complete the 
posting operation. The time may be re- 
corded alongside the separate steps in the 
operation as shown in the job analysis. 
The operator should be told to work at 
her usual rate and feel under no compul- 
sion to go beyond that pace. The timing 
operation should be repeated several times, 
over a period of two or three days. A re- 
port should be prepared describing the 
work station, environmental conditions, 
and exact methods, as they existed at the 
time the study was conducted. ¢ 

The completed study may show that b 
totaling the average or modal time re 
quired for each step, there is a time re 
quirement of 15 seconds for each comic 
posting operation. In this example, a co 
tinuous working production of 240 uni 
per hour is indicated. However, a fatigué 
and personal needs factor of approxi? 
mately ten per cent must be deducted and 
the work standard for the group ma 
thus be established at 216 units per hou 
It is emphasized that the work statio 
and environmental conditions of all e 
ployees subject to the standard shoul 
duplicate as closely as possible those whi 
existed at the time the standard was 


—From Office Work Standards, by Robert L. Petersen. University of Illinois Bulletin 
Vol. 48, No. 56, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1951. 22 pages. Gratis. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE SPECIAL MACHINE COSTS 


Spectr machines are often necessary in 
precision manufacture, either to provide 
savings in quantity production, or to make 
specially designed pieces not suitable for 
accurate production on standard equip- 
ment. In either case, before a manufac- 
turer can make a sound decision on 
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whether such a machine is necessary, ac’ 
curate cost figures are needed. Such figures 
can help him assess the cost of the machine 
against projected savings, or help him set 
a fair price for a manufactured item that 
demands special equipment for its produc- 
tion. 





To arrive at a cost estimate of practical 
use on a machine that might cost, say, 
$25,000, considerable time has to be spent 
in making layout drawings and engineer- 
ing estimates. However, the individual tool 
manufacturer cannot today spend the time 
necessary to get the best design that will 
produce the part most economically, have 
a simple practical construction, and be 
least costly to make, unless some equitable 
arrangement for remuneration is provided. 
As a result, the purchaser calls in several 
tool manufacturers who are willing vir- 
tually to guess at what the designing and 
building cost might be, based on some 
of their past experiences, and who are 
willing to quote a price on this basis. 

The buyer under this arrangement 
knows he has a definite price—but the 
most efficient design is not necessarily ob- 
tained. Sometimes disagreements arise as 
to what the customer was to get in the 
design, since nothing specific existed at 
the time the quoting was done. The 


motto, “you get what you pay for,” works 


here too. 

It is much more desirable to have a ma- 
chine built up to a planned idea, than it 
is to have a machine built “down” to a 
price. 

The following procedure, based on long 
experience, gives the best and most eco- 
nomical results for all concerned. The 
buyer selects a capable, dependable manu- 
facturer to do the work. An hourly rate 
is agreed upon. After the rate has been 
greed upon: 
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1. The requirements from all angles are 
thoroughly analyzed by both parties to- 
gether. 


2. From this analysis, an estimate of 
hours to make the simplest possible pre- 
liminary design layouts should be sub- 
mitted by the vendor. 


3.'An order for the estimated hours for 
making this preliminary layout is then 
given to the vendor. If the layout is not 
completely finished when the hours on the 
order are reached, the vendor will stop 
for a further study by both parties. If 
the layout is finished in less time than al- 
lotted, only the time spent will be charged. 


4. From the preliminary layout, an 
analysis by both parties will be made to 
determine if any changes are wanted, or 
if the layout is to be completed for de- 
tailing. 

5. If changes are wanted, an additional 
allotment of time can, if deemed advisable, 
be agreed upon. This would also be true 
for completing the design and detailing. 


6. From the approved and finished de- 
sign a firm bid can be made for the build- 
ing of the equipment or machine. 

This procedure will prevent money be- 
ing spent on something that is not wanted, 
since it affords the careful analysis 
needed at crucial stages of a design. In- 
cidentally, it has been found that, in about 
15 per cent of cases after the preliminary 
layout was made and analyzed, and all 
the data assembled, the idea was given up. 


Steel, June 18, 1951, p. 82:1. 


The Question of Profits 


AMERICAN CORPORATIONS have been reporting the highest dollar volume of profits in 


history. Corporate profits after taxes have risen threefold or by $17 billion, since 
1939, when the economy was operating part time. However, since then, the national 
income has increased 2!/ times and the compensation of employees in a similar pro- 
portion. Also, the corporate sector of the economy is now relatively greater; compen- 
sation of employees has run around 64 per cent to 65 per cent of the national income 
since 1946. Thus the relative positions of these distributive shares of national income 


have remained nearly constant. 


—Economic Intelligence (U. S. Chamber of Commerce) 5/51 
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HOW TO MINIMIZE THE 1951 TAX BOOSTS 


Tue higher tax rates ahead drastically 
increase the pressure on taxpayers—both 
as business men and individuals—to find 
legal ways of cushioning the terrific im- 
pact of Congressional proposals. Cor- 
poration tax rates are scheduled for a 
possible 5-point jump; excess profits taxes 
may go up as a result of lowered credits; 
individual taxes may increase by 12% 
per cent; and the maximum effective long- 
term capital gains rate may climb from 25 
per cent to 28 per cent if the House 
version of a 1951 tax law is enacted. 

The Two Main Roads to Tax Shelter. 
One opportunity is to find a method for 
producing long-term capital gains instead 
of ordinary income. At present rates, a 
long-term capital gain is never taxable 
at more than 25 per cent—compared to 
a combined corporate normal tax and sur- 
tax rate of 47 per cent. And remember, 
also, that capital gain is entirely exempt 
from the 30 per cent excess profits tax 
which would otherwise fall on top of the 
47 per cent rate in the case of ordinary 
income. 

The second road to tax protection leads 
through the special provisions for exemp- 
tions, deductions, or deferments which the 
tax law sets up or recognizes. For ex- 
ample, the income from state and city 
bonds is exempt; contributions to qualified 
pension or profit-sharing trusts are de- 
ductible, while employees don’t pay tax on 
them until some later date. 

Following are some tax-saving ideas for 
possible further exploration with your pro- 
fessional tax adviser: 

Investing in Tax-exempt Securities— 
state, municipal, etc.—can be more attrac- 
tive than higher-yielding bonds after taxes. 

Corporate Purchase of Stock of another 
domestic corporation results in a tax ad- 
vantage almost equal to tax-exempt bonds. 
The point is that while dividends are 
fully taxable to individuals, a corporate 
stockholder pays an only 15 per cent of 


the dividends received. And a company 
can deduct interest when it borrows to 
buy the stock. 

Corporate Borrowing Can Yield a 
Profit. Borrowings evidenced by notes, 
bonds, bills of exchange, etc., increase a 
corporation’s excess profits tax credit. 
Also, the interest is fully deductible for 
income tax purposes and partially de- 
ductible for excess profits. As a result, 
the borrowed money can provide a net 
profit to the corporation if the interest 
rate is under 5.93 per cent, even though 
the money doesn’t produce one dollar of 
business income for the corporation. 

Contributions in Appreciated Property. 
Contributions are deductible whether 
made in cash or property. This fact ope 
up a real tax-saving opportunity whee 
you have property, such as stocks, jal 


etc., now worth more than it origina 
cost. 


Stock Options to Employees. Such 
options can be effectively used to give 
an employee incentive for promoting the 
corporation’s business. If the stock goé 
up above the option price, the employ: 
may cash in on the increase as a capi 
gain. 
Business Split-ups. Dividing one cofe 
poration into several corporations can p 
off taxwise. Each corporation gets 
benefit of a low income tax rate on t 
first $25,000 of income, plus a $25,0 
minimum credit for excess profits tax p 
poses allowed to each corporation. 

Tax Breaks on Foreign Trade. If y 
are engaged in foreign trade to any e 
tent, handsome tax savings may be 
tained by handling all or part of t 
foreign trade through separate corpora 
tions. t 

Qualified Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Trusts. In a period of rising taxes, these 
trusts represent a major tax oasis per- 
mitting the building up of a sizable nest 
egg for employees at minimum tax cost. 


—From 17 Effective Ways to Minimize the 1951 Tax Boosts. Policy Memorandum, 
Research Institute of America (292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 
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DECISIONS TO MAKE NOW TO MINIMIZE EXCESS- 
PROFITS TAX LIABILITY. By William J. Casey 
and J. K. Lasser. The Journal of Accountancy. 
(270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.) 
February, 1951. The new excess-profits tax 
law provides more alternatives for computation 
of the tax to fit the situation of the taxpayer 
than the World War II law, but according to 
the author the new law offers markedly less 
relief from hardship. This article analyzes the 
law, explains the alternatives, and discusses 
advantages and disadvantages of each for 
various situations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FINANCING IN A 
DEFENSE ECONOMY. By Michael T. Werwel. 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of 
Industrial Relations Research Association. De- 
cember, 1950. 388 pages. (Available from 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, Temp. 3 Room 5, 
Madison 5, Wis.). According to Mr. Werwel, 
a new approach to unemployment insurance 
financing is required to eliminate weaknesses 
in the present system which result in ill-timed 
fluctuations in the employers’ tax rate with the 
consequence that employers frequently face 
an increase in tax rates during periods when 
they can least afford it, and lower rates when 
they can best afford it. More than one-third 
of the states are now conducting, or have com- 
pleted, studies of their economy and unem- 
ployment insurance program for the purpose 
of developing actuarially sound cost estimates 
as a first step toward improving the financing 
of their programs. 


ACCELERATED AMORTIZATION OF FACILITIES FOR 
MILITARY PRODUCTION: HOW IT WORKS TODAY. 
By John J. Fox. The Journal of Accountancy 
(270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.), 
June, 1951. Through accelerated amortization 
permitted by the 1950 Revenue Act, taxable 
income may be decreased to permit contractors 
to recover their costs in 60 months. Despite 
growing controversy over the desirability of the 
program, certificates of necessity have been 
issued up to April 26 for amortization of 
$4,797,827,410 on 1013 facilities. This article 
describes how the plan works; how contractors 
can get certificates entitling them to accelerated 
amortization; administrative procedures; differ- 
ences between this and the World War II pro- 
gram; percentages covered in various industries; 
financial statement treatment; and eight recom- 
mendations for obtaining the maximum benefits 
in income tax savings under the amortization 
provisions of the Code. 


ESTATE PLANNING IN THE FACE OF INFLATION. 
By Kene A. Wormser. Trusts and Estates (50 
East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), June, 
1951. In discussing the problem of hedging 
against inflation in estate planning, the author 
sets forth three major principles to be followed 
—viz., liquidity, flexibility, and working ca’ 
pacity. He suggests that a family business is 
frequently a far better investment than even 
the soundest securities because it is wise to 
give priority to the principle of working 
capacity. 





MicroriLm EpiTIon oF THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
Now AVAILABLE 





FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities; THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
is now available in microfilm form, beginning with volume 39, covering the complete 
set of issues for the year 1950. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries is that of providing 
adequate space for a constant flood of publications. Periodicals pose an especially 
difficult problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries 
and other users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for their 
paper copies after the latter have passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished on suitably labeled 
metal reels, each covering an entire volume. Sales will be restricted to AMA mem- 
bers, and orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of the edition covering the year 1950 is $2.20. 
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FIRE PROTECTION AROUND THE CLOCK 


Recorps of the National Fire Protection 
Association list 220 large-loss fires (in- 
dividual losses of $250,000 or more) dur- 
ing 1950 in the United States. Eighty- 
three of these losses occurred in manu- 
facturing plants and 23 in warehouses. 
There was a significant increase in the 
number of large-loss fires in manufacturing 
plants over 1949, when 67 such losses 
were recorded. 

During 1950, more than 60 per cent 
of the large-loss fires in manufacturing 
plants occurred at night. Fire records 
generally indicate that at least half of 
the number of industrial fires occur at 
night or over the weekend, that is, during 
non-operating periods. Damage incurred 
in these fires is normally many times 
greater than in those which occur while 
the plant is operating. 

Records further show that relatively 
few manufacturing plants which suffered 
fire losses during 1950 employed standard 
watchman service. Even some of the few 
with watchman service were doomed to 
destruction when the watchman failed to 
detect the fire promptly, or attempted to 
fight the fire single-handedly, thereby de- 
laying the transmission of an alarm to 
the public fire department. 


THE CASE FOR A FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT AGE 


Is rr wecessary or desirable to fix an ar- 
bitrary age of retirement, such as 65, and 
adhere to it without exception? 

If older workers are to be treated as 
individuals, they should be allowed to 
exercise some choice between retiring and 
remaining productive members of society. 
Furthermore, if management is to manage, 
it must have the right to determine what 
constitutes an effective working force. 
Therefore, a pension plan should not re- 
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The importance of standard watchman 
service becomes evident when it is con- 
sidered that nearly two-thirds of the time 
in many plants the values represented are 
under the sole custody of watchman per- 
sonnel. Further, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that watchmen be chosen not 
only for character, reliability, and judg- 
ment but also that they be properly 
trained to do the right thing in an emer- 
gency. It is much too common to note 
statements in a fire report such as the 
following: “The watchman had not been 
notified of this sprinkler impairment” 
“The watchman fought the fire with hand 
extinguishers, delaying notification of “; 
fire department until the fire was beyo 
control”; “The watchman had not beem 
instructed in the proper method of turne 
ing in a fire alarm.” j 

The Factory Insurance Association hak 
prepared a booklet When the Watchmag 
Takes Over which offers suggestions for 
checking the effectiveness of company 
plant protection during non-operati 
hours. The watchman booklet is availab 
upon request to the FIA Department 
Information, 555 Asylum Street, Hartfo 
2, Conn. 


x 
quire retirement for all workers at a fixed 
arbitrary age, such as 65, since there a 
wide individual differences i in the rate and 
degree of aging. 

One of several alternatives for intro* 
ducing flexibility in retirement plans may 
be chosen. For example, a pension plan 
may provide for a normal retirement age 
with optional earlier retirement possible. 


The normal retirement age may be set at 
65, 68, or 70. Factors influencing the 
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choice of an age later than 65 are the 
larger benefits which may be provided at 
later ages; the fact that a later normal 
retirement age is more acceptable, since 
with increased longevity, workers are re- 
luctant to retire; and the fact that a retire- 
ment age can be lowered more easily than 
it can be raised. A provision permitting 
optional earlier retirement at any time 
after 60 furnishes some latitude for recog- 
nizing individual differences. 

A second possibility is to permit em- 
ployees to retire over a span of years (such 
as from 60 to 70) with benefits based on 
years of service at the time of retirement. 
Such a span recognizes individual differ- 
ences and is more practical and useful 
than is a fixed retirement age. 

A third possibility is to provide for a 
span of years over which employees can 
retire but provide for full benefits in 
event of retirement in the early part of 
the span, such as ages 60 to 65, only with 
the company’s consent and permit no in- 
creased benefits for years worked beyond 
65. In the absence of a compulsory re- 
tirement provision and in consideration of 
the current trend to keep workers produc- 
tive, many workers actually retire later 
than age 65. Therefore, the funds released 
because of retirement after 65 can in many 
cases be used to provide the increased cost 
of the earlier retirements. 





BOR’S UNHEALTHY WELFARE 


T THEIR best, union-negotiated health 

d welfare plans have been a wonder- 

ly efficient means of providing U. S. 

orkers with many additional benefits. 
At their worst, they have been something 
very much like a racket. Between these 
extremes there has been a gray patch 
that might be classified as the area of hon- 
est mismanagement. 

Most, though not all, of the misman- 
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From the standpoint of the funding of 
a pension system, it is, of course, uneco- 
nomical to fund for an earlier retirement 
age than will be called for by actual retire- 
ments. While it is possible to establish 
in advance an expected rate of retirement 
under such a system providing for a 
variable retirement age, funding in future 
years will be governed by revision of this 
rate according to the experience of the 
system, 

To some employers, automatic retire- 
ment at a fixed age appears to be easier 
and kinder than singling out individuals. 
It has been argued, in support of a fixed 
retirement age, that it gives advance notice 
of the time of retirement and allows a 
worker to plan accordingly; it prevents 
favoritism; it results in general improve- 
ment of the average productivity of the 
working force; it avoids the worker's be- 
ing termed unfit and the consequent loss 
of prestige with family, fellow-workers, 
and friends. 

It should be noted, however, that com- 
pulsory retirement does not always de- 
crease costs; it may add to them by elimi- 
nating efficient producers and substituting 
untrained workers for trained. Com- 
pulsory retirement may also create con- 
siderable ill-will among retired workers, 
especially those who are retired when they 
are well able to produce as efficiently as 
before. 


—Epwin Sniecps Hewitt anv Associates. The Journal of Business of the 
University of Chicago, April, 1951. 


PLANS 


agement—and scandal—has arisen from 
the small plans worked out by local AFL 
unions. Since insurance costs are reduced 
when greater numbers of workers are 
grouped together, logic would seem to 
demand that the smaller AFL locals and 
the employer associations they bargain 
with band together when they buy insur- 
ance. Though they sometimes do, the 
complexities of politics frequently require 
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the exclusion of dissident locals. The sad 
fact is that a welfare fund can be turned 
easily into a gravy boat, and if there are 
fewer spoons in the gravy, less is likely 
to show up on the tablecloth. 

Despite Taft-Hartley’s requirement that 
employees and employers be equally 
represented in the administration of wel- 
fare funds, the union commonly carries 
the ball by itself. The employer reasons 
that he established the fund chiefly to 
make the union happy; why should he 
defeat his own purpose by interfering? 

Even though New York and most other 
states have made commission kickbacks 
illegal, these are frequently arranged as 
a matter of course and with the acqui- 
escence, if not exactly the approval, of 
the insurance companies. An employer 
anxious to avoid trouble is likely to reason 
that since someone has to get the com- 
mission, it might as well be someone in 
the union. The reasoning is sloppy, how- 
ever. 

In the first place, when the commission 
becomes an end in itself, there is a con- 
stant temptation to switch insurance com- 
panies and create new commissions. Fur- 
thermore, an employer who is not watch- 
ing his welfare program closely may lose 


thousands of dollars of refund money. 
Finally, the kickback racket discourages 
the healthy practice of competitive bid- 
ding on insurance. Obviously, a union 
leadership looking for a rakeoff wants to 
be in a position to control the selection of 
the insurance company, and especially the 
broker, at all times. And on any given 
welfare plan the charges of the carriers 
can vary enormously. 

The area of “honest mismanagement” 
is in many ways an even more depressing 
spectacle than the petty racketeering. A 
surprising number of million-dollar funds 
have been set up without anyone's find- 
ing out exactly what kind of benefits are 
most relevant to the industry or what 
they would cost. Some of the New York 
building-trades unions are currently the 
possessors of embarrassingly large sur- 
pluses while a large number of unplanned 
welfare programs, especially the smaller 
ones, have had the opposite difficulty 
cash shortages. 

Ultimately the employers are in the best 
position to reform welfare planning. Pere 
haps in the round coming up they will 
take more advantage of the Taft-Hartley 
requirement that management participate 
in the administration of the plans. 


—Fortune, May, 1951, p. 75:2. 


Explaining the Company Security Program 


“YOU CAN DEPEND ON THIS” is a readable and colorfully illustrated booklet just pub- 
lished by New Holland Machine Company to give its employees information about its 
security program. An effort has been made to write the book in a clear, friendly, 
understandable way, avoiding the “gobbledygook” usually associated with insurance 
manuals. 

The booklet includes the latest provisions of the Social Security law and ties its 
benefits in with the New Holland retirement plan to give employees the complete 
picture. It features a special chart designed to give the employee an idea of the 
approximate over-all income he will receive from the New Holland retirement plan 
plus Social Security when he retires at 65. 

The New Holland plan, which includes medical, surgical, and hospitalization bene- 
fits, life insurance and retirement income, is entirely paid for by the company. 

To obtain a copy of the booklet, address Mr. H. K. Luttringer, New Holland 
Machine Company, New Holland, Penna. 





SEVENTEEN MILLION persons were helped directly or indirectly during 1950 through 
loss payments under fire insurance contracts. At least half the policyholders who 
had fire losses would not have been insured if the catastrophes that struck them had 
occurred 20 years ago. 

—Fire Insurance Facts & Trends (The National Board of Fire Underwriters) 6/51 
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FIVE YARDSTICKS FOR FIDELITY BONDS 


Fiveuiry sonps differ from other types 
of insurance in two major respects: First, 
there may be a shortage in the assets of 
your company of which you may be un- 
aware since the date of an embezzlement 
is usually some time prior to the date of 
discovery. Secondly, the dishonesty loss 
occurs over a period of years (the average 
is from three to five years) and may build 
up to a sizable amount before being dis- 
covered. For these reasons it is important 
to carry adequate fidelity coverage con- 
tinuously in order to assure complete 
continuity of protection. 


There is no question concerning the 
need of fidelity coverage. The question 
is—how much? No one can determine 
a top limit on fidelity losses. For fire, 
burglary, or robbery losses there is always 
a top limit equal to the value of the prop- 
erty to be insured. But for fidelity losses, 
there is no limit. Even if we were to 


take the total current assets of an insured 
as the possible loss, it is still possible for 


an embezzler to steal more than this over 
a period of 10 or 15 years. 


If we cannot measure the amount of 
dishonesty coverage in the same way as 
other insurance, then how can we arrive 
at the proper amount of coverage? The 
writer believes that it is necessary to 
divide insureds into various groups de- 
pending upon the type of business con- 
ducted. The following recommended di- 
vision provides the necessary yardsticks 
for coverage: 

1. Insureds Which Sell Services, No 
Equipment, No Inventory (real estate 
companies, insurance companies, educa- 
tional institutions). Size of Bond: $2,000 
per Employee—Class “A” Primary Com- 
mercial Blanket Bond; $1,500 per Em- 
ployee—Class “A” Blanket Position Bond. 


2. Insureds Which Sell Services, Ex- 
pensive Equipment Necessary, No Inven- 
tory (hotels, hospitals, warehouses, the- 
atres, contractors, publishing companies). 
Size of Bond: 5 per cent of Sales. 

3. Companies Engaged in the Sale or 
Manufacture of Durable Goods (auto- 
mobile companies and dealers, automobile 
equipment companies, lumber companies, 
furniture companies, machinery com- 
panies, metal companies). Size of Bond: 
5 per cent of Current Assets. 

4. Companies Engaged in Handling 
and Selling Food, Drug and Chemical 
Products. Size of Bond: 10 per cent of 
Current Assets or 5 per cent of Sales. 

5. Companies Engaged in the General 
Merchandise and Wearing Apparel Busi- 
ness. Size of Bond: 10 per cent of Cur- 
rent Assets. 

The writer has applied these tests to 
20 of the largest losses occurring during 
the past four years and only in two cases 
have the bond amounts been slightly less 
than the amount of the loss. In some 
cases these tests may recommend bonds 
that seem astronomical in amount com- 
pared to present coverages; however, the 
real trouble is that too often we think 
of embezzlement in terms of small losses. 

The modern forms of Blanket Fidelity 
coverage have three definite advantages 
over the outmoded schedule of individual 
coverages: (1) The blanket bonds cover 
all employees from the president down to 
the charwomen. (2) The full amount of 
the bond is available on all employees, 
including automatic coverage on new 
employees at no additional premium. (3) 
The blanket bond provides coverage for 
loss caused by unidentifiable employees. 
Reasonable proof of dishonesty is all that 
is necessary, and the insured does not 
have to identify the employee responsible. 


—Georce A. Conner (Manager, Fidelity Dept., Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
Baltimore, Md.) The Insurance Buyer, April, 1951, p. 11:4. 





EMPLOYEE DISHONESTY cost American business an estimated half billion dollars in 
1949. In some years this loss has amounted to more than that sustained through fire. 


—American Surety Company 
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Voluntary Health Insurance: The Record to Date 


IN THE GREAT DEBATE over compulsory v. voluntary health insurance, one need has 
been for facts to show how much voluntary plans have and have not achieved. 
Recently four experts headed by Dr. Dean A. Clark, director of Massachusetts 
General Hospital, published a summary of their findings after 10 months of digging 
for the Senate Subcommittee on Health. The facts are as follows: 

Half the people of the U.S. (75 million) are covered to some extent; 23 million 
have only hospitalization insurance; 31 million are covered for hospital and some 
surgical bills; 17 million get limited medical care in addition. Less than 4,000,000 
are insured against virtually all medical (but usually not dental) expenses. 

Insurance paid about one-fourth of the nation’s $2 billion private-hospital bills in 
1949; it paid one-tenth of the $214 billion doctors’ bills; however, it paid practically 
nothing toward the $2 billion bill for dentists, special nurses, drugs and appliances. 

The administrative cost of operating voluntary plans ranges from 7 cents to 
21 cents of the subscriber's dollar. Striking exception: insurance companies take 
an average expense-nick of 45 cents from each policy dollar paid in by individual 
(not group) subscribers. 

The more limited plans, stressing only surgery and hospital care, result in in- 
creased use of surgery and hospitals. They do little to encourage preventive medi- 
cine and regular checkups for early diagnosis. 

The cover-all plans have not led to overuse or abuse of medical facilities. Their 
subscribers use an average $30 worth of medical and hospital care a year—the 
same as everybody else in the U.S. 

Dr. Clark's factfinders carefully avoided making recommendations. But, they 
thought, the facts argued that the most comprehensive medical insurance is good 
for the subscriber, can improve health through preventive medicine, and can help 


to get good doctors and facilities into sections now neglected. 
—Time 6/4/51 


Industry’s Accident Bill 


ACCIDENTS cost $2.7 billion yearly. The mutual fire and casualty insurance industry 
is placing increasing emphasis on the prevention of accidents which are causing 
American industry a loss of 40,000,000 man-days annually, or the equivalent 
of a year's fulltime employment for about 134,000 workers. Occupational in- 
juries cost the nation approximately $2,700,000,000 last year. Mutual insurance 
companies are bringing to their campaign the experience gained in 1940-45 when 
they played a leading role in solving the war years’ safety problems. The chief 
weapon in this accident prevention program will be an educational plan by the 
companies’ safety engineers aimed at all levels of control. 

—Labor Flashes (The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago) 5/51 


Collectively-Bargained Health Insurance: A Survey 


THE NEW YORK STATE LABOR DEPARTMENT has recently published a survey of 306 
health insurance programs in the state established by collective bargaining. 


One-third of the plans set a top cash weekly benefit of $30, while 42 per cent 
of the plans set the maximum benefit between $25 and $29; for one-seventh the 
benefit was less than $25. The remaining 11 per cent provided the coverage 
directly as allowed under the disability benefits law. 


The survey showed that nine out of ten of the 306 programs provided hospital 
benefits, and of these close to 30 per cent met the full cost of a semi-private 
hospital room, including board. An additional 54 per cent reimbursed the insured 
between $5 and $9 a day. Surgical benefits were provided by 85 per cent of 
the programs, The maximum payment for surgical cost ranged between $150 
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and $249 in 75 per cent of the plans. Maternity benefits for women workers 
or wives of insureds were provided in 217 of the plans. The number of hospital 
plans protecting dependents amounted to three-fifths, and one-third of the surgical 
plans covered dependents. 

Medical insurance was found in one-third of the plans, and only 13 programs 
included complete medical service. There were 55 plans repaying the patient $2 
to $5 for doctor's visits. There were 13 which paid only for visits in the 
hospital. Of this number, 11 offered only special limited benefits. 

In 95 per cent of the plans, eligibility continued for specified periods after the 
worker became unemployed, and in 11 out of every 12 plans, union membership 
was required for participation. 

The survey showed that all but 17 of the 306 plans were non-contributory. 
Insurance companies handled the entire program in 50 per cent of the plans, 
one-sixth of the programs were self-insured, and the remaining one-third were 





divided between insurance companies and Blue Cross or self-insurance. 


—The National Underwriter 6/14/51 
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PROBABLE FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN SICKNESS 
DISABILITY INSURANCE. By Morton D. Miller. 
Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occupa- 
tional Medicine, December, 1950 (American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill.). Despite the “note- 
worthy achievements of voluntary efforts” to 
provide sickness disability insurance, the author 
of this article foresees the enactment of com- 
pulsory cash sickness laws in more and more 
jurisdictions unless there is a radical change 
in the political climate. He discusses here the 
laws that have been enacted thus far in various 
states and cites his reasons for considering 
the New York law the best by far of those 
currently in existence. 


WHAT IS A HAZARDOUS OCCUPANCY? By Robert 
S. Moulton. Quarterly of the National Fire 
Protection Association (60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass.), April, 1951. The question 
as to what does and what does not constitute 
)a hazardous occupancy is a constant source 
of confusion in fire protection applications. 
The author describes various factors contribut- 
ing to differing degrees of hazardous occu- 
pancy. He concludes that, while occupancy 
hazard classifications are convenient, they can 
never be a satisfactory substitute for an in- 
telligent engineering appraisal of the hazard of 
a particular property. 
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INCOME DURING DISABILITY. By Eveline M. 
Burns. The Survey (112 East 19 Street, New 
York 3, N. Y.), May, 1951. In analyzing the 
legislation enacted by the four states which 
provide for non-occupational disability bene- 
fits, the author severely criticizes the New York 
type of benefit program, which is financed by 
requiring individual employers to insure and 
permitting them to do so with private com- 
panies. Among other reasons for disapproval, 
she holds that this is a much more costly 
method of financing than to raise the money 
by taxes. 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE: The First 
Two Years. By H. W. Steinhaus. Studies in So- 
cial Security Abroad (Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Ill.), May, 1951. Underestimates of 
the demand for medical services and inadequate 
facilities were major difficulties faced by the 
British National Health Service during its first 
two years, according to the author. This review 
of the British health program, based on recent 
hearings of House of Commons’ committees, 
analyzes the financial and administrative prob- 
lems of the program and emphasizes the factors 
of cost control and correct gauging of demand. 
The author feels that the program should have 
been developed more slowly, with facilities 
matched to correctly gauged demand. Specific 
fields, such as dental service, are discussed. 
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UNIONS AND CaPITALISM. By Charles E. 
Lindblom. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1949. 278 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Sumner H. Slichter* 


The thesis of this book is that the rise of 
trade unionism is bound to destroy capitalism 
as we know it. Professor Lindblom believes 
that capitalism will be replaced by “syndical- 
ism” by which he means the control and 
administration of various industries jointly by 
management and unions in semi-isolation from 
the competitive forces through which the inter- 
ests of the consumer public are otherwise 
protected. 

Professor Lindblom does not believe that 
unions necessarily strive to bring about a syn- 
dicalist organization of industries or that they 
are consciously working toward the creation 
of this type of industrial organization, but he 
does believe that syndicalist organization is 
more or less implicit in the aims of organized 
labor. He finds the syndicalist idea cropping 
out again and again in the pronouncements of 
labor—such as the proposals for re-employ- 
ment offered by the CIO near the end of the 
Second World War and the manifesto of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor issued at the Portland convention in 
1923. He thinks that a considerable approach 
toward syndicalism has been made at various 
times in the bituminous coal industry and that 
it is being made in the railroad industry. 

Professor Lindblom describes the economy 
as “drifting toward syndicalism. “In the 
syndicalized economy of the future,” he says, 
“short-run goals and values will dominate 
over long-run, for power in economic life will 
fall increasingly into the hands of private 
legislatures with no responsibilities for the dis- 
tant future. Vested interests will be better 
protected than will opportunities for change 
and innovation, because the locus of power 
in an economy dominated by private legisla- 
tures is with those who can profit by main- 
taining the status quo against newcomers. Price 
will be dethroned as a guide to production, 


* Lamont University Professor, Harvard University. 
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for prices will adjust to a controlled supply 
rather than the reverse; and we shall have to 
want what we eat rather than eat what we 
want.” 

It is unions that will determine the size of 
bargaining units and impose industry-wide 
bargaining upon the community. It is unions 
that will fix the price of labor and thus cause 
the pattern of production to be determined in 
the main by rather inelastic supply prices in- 
stead of by consumer preferences. It is unions 
that will impose policies guided mainly by 
short-run goals and values. And it is unions 
that will encroach upon the authority of man- 
agement and presumably interfere with its 
ability to do a good job in increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor. The government might 
conceivably develop political reforms that 
would weaken the influence of unions and 
consequently prevent them from acquiring the 
great power that Professor Lindblom expects 
them to attain. The likelihood of effective 
government control of unions, however, is, in 
Professor Lindblom’s opinion, quite remote. 

Professor Lindblom has written a useful 
book. Most students of labor relations have 
underestimated the power of unions and their 
probable impact upon the economy. How- 
ever, Professor Lindblom may have gone to 
the other extreme. His book, of course, is 
speculative—as any writing at the present time 
on the power and probable consequences of © 
unions must be. He may turn out to be 
right, that unions will bring about a truly 
syndicalist economy, but to this observer, — 
such a development does not seem likely. : 

One may agree that unions will probably” 
make inevitable a slowly rising price level. 
The reviewer has stressed this probability on 
numerous occasions. If prices do not “auto- 
matically” rise fast enough to prevent unem-— 
ployment, government policy will have to 
stimulate them to rise. Hence unions are 
likely to exert a very great influence upon 
both fiscal and credit policy. 

It does not follow, however, that the syn- 
dicalist organization of the community en- 
visaged by Professor Lindblom will develop. 
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It is not easy in the United States to establish 
bargaining units over entire industries. In fact, 
industries in this country are very poorly 
defined, so that it is hard to know where one 
industry begins and another ends. Many firms 
are in several industries. Furthermore, most 
American employers do not care to join organi- 
zations for bargaining purposes. Their attitude 
on this issue may change, but there are at 
present no signs that it will, More than 
merely powerful unions will be necessary in 
order to change it. Consequently, I do not 


look for the general rise of industry-wide bar- 
gaining that Professor Lindblom envisages. 


Some of the other consequences of union- 
ism that Professor Lindblom forecasts seem to 
be improbable. In some respects, unions ham- 
string management, but, on the whole, unions 
probably make for better management. Cer- 
tainly they force companies to replace off-the- 
cuff decision-making with carefully formulated 
policies. This is a big step ahead. Though 
unions are not entirely responsible for the 
change, they have accelerated it. Further- 
more, the strong pressure of unions on wages 
seems to be good for technological progress. 
Examples are provided by railroads and bitu- 
minous coal mining—two industries that Pro- 
fessor Lindblom cites as showing signs of syn- 
dicalism. To the extent that unions stimulate 
technological research, they tend to make the 
economy more competitive, rather than less so. 


Certainly Professor Lindblom is justified in 
feeling concerned about how the consumers 
will fare in an economy where the supply 
price of labor is fixed by trade unions. But 
Professor Lindblom seems to be too pessimistic 
about the consumers. In the first place, even 
a substantial maldistribution of labor, brought 
about by union-fixed supply prices, does not 
greatly reduce the want-satisfying power of 
the national product. One can demonstrate 
this conclusion by making a few simple assump- 
tions about the amount of maldistribution of 
labor resulting from collective bargaining. 
Furthermore, the development of technology is 
greatly increasing the possibilities of substitut- 
ing one kind of good or service for others. This 
means that, even though the consumer may not 
buy precisely what he would if unions could 
not control the wage structure, the consumer 
gets a pretty good second choice. 
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These comments on Professor Lindblom's 
book are, of course, just as speculative as the 
book itself. All of us are compelled to await 
developments in order to see what unions will 
do to the economy. In the meantime, it is 
useful for the community to be put on guard 
by carefully reasoned books about the possible 
consequences of unions. The literature of 
industrial relations is too replete with apologies 
for union actions and rationalizations of their 
policies. More books such as Professor Lind- 
blom’s, that warn the community against the 
possible undesirable consequences of unionism, 
are badly needed. One of the uses of such 
books is that their warnings will help prevent 
such undesirable consequences. 


CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Neil W. 
Chamberlain. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1951. 534 pages. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Lawrence Stessin* 


It’s a fad these days for the gentlemen (and 
I presume, some ladies) who write the sales 
blurbs for technical books, to pound away at 
the “how-to-do-it-in-ten-easy-lessons” theme. 
This is particularly true of books on industrial 
relations—at least the most recent crop. There 
must be a half a hundred titles around—in 
and out of print—which guarantee that you 
will find a sure-fire prescription on “how to 
bargain,” “how to run a successful personnel 
department,” “how to get along with the boss,” 
by just leafing through the pages. 

It’s unfortunate that Mr. Chamberlain's im- 
portant work has been dubbed by the “blur- 
bists” a book to “help you in solving industrial 
relations problems.” Surely there must be a 
labor relations audience in this country willing 
to buy and read as thoughtful, original, and 
serious a contribution as Mr. Chamberlain 
makes in Collective Bargaining without having 
to be bribed with sugar-coated assurances of 
practical, in-plant bargaining table techniques. 
And any reader who is gullible enough to 
swallow the advertising pap deserves the dis- 
appointment which will surely be his lot once 
he delves into the pages of Mr. Chamberlain's 
classic analysis of the bargaining process. 


* Labor Editor, Forbes; editor, The Employee Rela- 
tions Bulletin, National Foremen’s Institute, 
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Though Mr. Chamberlain is a professional 
economist, it is heartening to see that he by 
no means looks down on the sociological, psy- 
chological, and anthropological roots of collec- 
tive bargaining. At the tail-end of his 500- 
pages-plus book (the best section of all, in 
this reviewer's opinion), he discusses union- 
management cooperation and group decision- 
making with the keen insight of a social scien- 
tist who recognizes that the study of labor- 
management relations is by no means the 
exclusive province of the lawyer and the tra- 
ditional economist. Let no one assume, 
however, that Mr. Chamberlain has been 
unfaithful to his original calling. The bulk 
of his volume is on the economic and legal 
aspects of union-employer relationships, and 
here the author has done a masterful job of 
rounding up and integrating into the text a 
bushelful of good case history material. His 
verbatim account of the “typical negotiation” 
between a union and an employer is a lively, 
if limited, example of the kind of bluffs, pres- 
sures, sensitivities, personality clashes, hostility, 
and sweetness and light that mark every union 
negotiation. To the labor relations man who 


has taken part in a bargaining tussle, Mr. 


Chamberlain's characters might sound a little 
too grammatical and polite. It seems (and I'm 
just guessing) that the recordings of the actual 
bargaining sessions were edited for more sen- 
sitive readers—or perhaps the participants were 
self-conscious, knowing that they were being 
recorded for the dubious posterity of the 
printed word. Students in Mr. Chamberlain's 
classes at Yale (for whom this book was prin- 
cipally written) might get from this account, 
the notion that contract negotiations are rea- 
soned, courteous debating sessions. 

The section on the “Politics of Collective 
Bargaining” is well worth close reading by the 
student and the specialist. That unions are 
fundamentally political organizations is a gen- 
erally accepted concept which hasn't received 
its proper analytical due in the past. Mr. 
Chamberlain aptly fills that gap with a dra- 
matic description of how union politics are 
often carried over to the bargaining table— 
sometimes with the apoplectic reaction of the 
employer who wants to negotiate on a “busi- 
ness” basis. Mr. Chamberlain does not make 
out quite so good a case for the kind of com- 
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pany political pressures that operate on man- 
agement negotiators. Maybe it’s a matter of 
semantics, for “politics” is not the word that 
adequately describes the forces at work in 
shaping management strategy at the bargaining 
table. 

Mr. Chamberlain is in his middle thirties, 
and one cannot but admire his fortitude in 
undertaking at so relatively tender an age such 
a monumental assignment as the whole wide 
field of collective bargaining. Perhaps that 
explains why his book contains a number of 
conclusions and attitudes about labor-manage- 
ment relationships which less youthful students 
and practitioners might describe as highly dog- 
matic. But there's nothing in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opinions that time will not cure. 

A word about style. Mr. Chamberlain, who 
can write clearly, easily, and pungently—to 
judge from his other work and his background 
(he is an ex-newspaperman)—has chosen to 
write Collective Bargaining in a heavy “text- 
booky” style. Unless the reader has been 
weaned on professorial writing, he will have 
to put more than average effort into Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s studied presentation. But that effort 
will be well worth while. 


TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY. By F. J. Burns 
Morton. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, 1950. 273 pages. Avail- 
able from the National Foremen’s 
Institute, 100 Garfield Avenue, New 
London, Conn. $3.50. 


THE New ForREMANSHIP. By F. J. Burns 
Morton. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Lon- 
don, England, 1949. Second edition in 
two volumes. 503 pages. Available 
from the National Foremen’s Institute, 
100 Garfield Avenue, New London, 
Conn. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Mrs. Wallace Clark* 


F. J. Burns Morton is a man “with his eyes 
on the stars and his feet on the ground,” who 
sees people dragging their minds a hundred 
years or so behind their technological advances 
and productive capacity. 


* Wallace Clark and Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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What we must do to catch up with our- 
selves, he tells us, is to turn some of our genius 
for research and development to an understand- 
ing of the human factor—the way it works and 
the way it can best be mobilized. In this vital 
area is the key to future business success and 
our only hope of remaining free individuals in a 
democratic society. 

Since he is industrial manager of Enfield 
Cables Ltd., of South Wales, as well as a 
trained psychologist, Mr. Burns Morton is a 
practical man, with practical answers. 

He believes in Training Within Industry not 
for selected groups in the shops but for every- 
one, all the way down and all the way up. For 
such training, he presents practical techniques 
for the development of Teamwork and Lead- 
ership. 

In Great Britain, he says, there is opposition 
to the idea of leadership training, which springs 
from the conviction that “leaders are born, not 
made.” This he considers a “fatal fallacy,” as 


he does other clichés about people—“You can’t 
change human nature,” for example. He believes 
(bless him) in the best that is in people—if it is 
given a chance—and in some good techniques. 


Perhaps that is why his several books have been 
finding a growing public both in and out of his 
own country. 

For the development of Teamwork and Lead- 
ership, which he considers vital, Mr. Burns 
Morton discusses methods for “a creative, not a 
standard, approach to human problems”; for 
Cooperation (“not a thing which can be dealt 
with as an item on the agenda of monthly meet- 
ings”); Education (“First get others to think 
with you and then to think for themselves”); 
Incentives (emphasis on those which are non- 
financial); and Training and Industrial Rela- 
tions (which rang so many bells in this re- 
viewer's mind that it became a “three-alarm 
fire’ of enthusiasm and agreement). However, 
his description of these and other techniques, 
| particularly those developed in the U. S., does 
not seem technical because it always includes 
people. * x * * * 

In a previous book, The New Foremanship, 
Mr. Burns Morton made a study of all aspects 
of British and American foremanship and ad- 
vocated changes to match the modern methods 
of management. As a result of his recommen- 
dations, “the TWI scheme” was adopted by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
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This book, originally published in 1944, was 
followed by a second edition in 1949, in which 
it was reprinted as Volume One and supple- 
mented by an entirely new Second Volume. 
The added material included an impartial view 
of TWI in its British operation and went into 
the foreman’s relationships with managers, spe- 
cialists, and trade unions. 

In all three of these books there is the heart- 
ening example of an industrialist who stands 
head, shoulders, and heart above boundary 
lines of rank, party, or nation, who understands 
and respects people wherever they are, and who 
seeks better, simpler, and more practical ways 
for them to work and advance together. 

As men and women of such stature, vision, 
and practical experience continue to stand 
above the artificial divisions and “fatal falla- 
cies” which have kept men apart, there will be 
more hope for people and less hope for dic- 
tators. 


INDUSTRY'S UNFINISHED BusINEss. By 
Sara E. Southall. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1950. 173 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Robert C. Goodwin* 


This book could not be more timely in view 
of the growing need for stepped-up defense 
production and increased manpower in mines, 
mills, and factories. In reviewing the develop- 
ment of big business during the last 25 years, 
the author, on the basis of her experience as 
industrial relations executive in one of our 
largest industries, presents a well-balanced, ob- 
jective analysis of the problems which manage- 
ment and labor have had to face, of the way 
some of these problems have been resolved, and 
of many others which still remain to be solved. 
Though she painstakingly points out the mis- 
takes which management and labor have made 
in the past in failing to sit down together and 
reach agreements which are to their mutual 
advantage, she lauds the progress that has 
been made in industrial relations. 

A major portion of the work deals with the 
development by industry of fair employment 
practices. Miss Southall shows here a keen 
understanding of the problem of discrimina- 
tion in employment and uses a realistic ap- 


* Director, Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
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proach to its solution. She attributes some em- 
ployers’ reluctance to hire and up-grade minor- 
ity groups to a fear of criticism outside the 
plant and of trouble inside. In her study of this 
situation, Miss Southall finds that, country- 
wide, progress in local operations does not 
follow any geographical pattern. Some plants 
in the South or in border-line states are mak- 
ing more progress than in Northern cities. She 
describes what has been done to meet the 
problem and what can be done, outlining 
detailed procedures on integrating minority 
groups successfully into clerical, technical, sales, 
and production staffs while maintaining profit- 
able operations and good community relation- 
ships. 

The book has an easy, warm, personal style 
and is well interspersed with anecdotes and 
illustrative stories. It should provide a prac- 
tical guide for industrial relations men and 
employee counsellors the country over. 


RoaDs TO AGREEMENT. By Stuart Chase. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951. 
250 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by A. Winn* 


“The real solution for managers,” said 
Stuart Chase in a recent article, “Social Sci- 
ence: Friend of Management,"** “is to 
acquire a better understanding of modern 
social science and the way in which a scientist 
arrays facts and logic to reach conclusions. 
The manager himself needs to become some- 
thing of a social scientist to get the most out 
of the new findings now pouring in. He 
especially needs to know more about checking 
his intuition against the growing body of de- 
pendable knowledge about human behaviour.” 

Roads to Agreement offers industrial man- 
agement a digest of the recent achievements 
of the social sciences and points out many 
ways in which the accumulated knowledge 
from observation may be used to great advan- 
tage in the field of human relations in indus- 
try. Many roads to agreement are shown 
—e.g., the techniques of Quaker meetings and 
of role-playing, as well as the methodology of 


* Personnel Department, Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


** PERSONNEL, January, 1951 
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General Semantics. Perhaps the interest which 
Mr. Chase's publications have for the reader 
stems from the excellent “selling job” which 
he does for the various disciplines of the social 
sciences. More professional articles or books 
dealing with social behaviour and interactions 
consist, by necessity, of lengthy chapters on 
the descriptive level. Mr. Chase, in his attempt 
to popularize the achievements of social sci- 
ences and in his sincere endeavour to show 
us the ways and means to reach agreement, 
seems able to transform the mere descriptiors 
of experiments, surveys, and other such ma- 
terial into a vivid and dynamic picture. He 
arouses interest from the first page and holds 
it throughout the book. 

Mr. Chase leaves no doubt of his convic- 
tion that the social sciences may solve many 
so-called “unsolvable” problems in human rela- 
tions. Thus, by applying scientific methods 

checking our assumptions and_ so-called 
“facts’—it may be possible to get rid of our 
prejudices and preconceived ideas and even 
to change “unchangeable human nature.” 

He dwells very heavily upon the various 
schools within the social sciences, especially — 
upon the work of cultural anthropologists, 
social psychologists, and sociologists. “One of 
the most difficult things about writing a book 
is deciding what to leave out,” says Mr. Chase. 
It is apparent that he has struggled continu- 
ously with this problem. Many areas are per- 
haps not too well emphasized, but only in an 
encyclopedia could one expect to find a more 
fascinating “journey of exploration” into the ~ 
accomplishments of the social sciences to date. ” 
The reader senses that Mr. Chase has so much ~ 
more to say than he actually does and that he 
has indicated only the main avenue of re-” 
search. This realization tends if anything, to. 
increase the reader's conviction regarding the ~ 
value of the social sciences as a tool in the” 
solution of many of our human relations” 
problems. 3 

Alexander Leighton, as quoted by Mr. Chase, © 
says that “the important thing about the new ~ 
science of human relations is not the very 
considerable areas which are unknown but the 
degree to which what is known is not used.” 
Perhaps Roads to Agreement, by stimulating 
our interest, will promote a broader use of the 
techniques and findings of social sciences. 
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MAIN LINE OF MID-AMERICA: The story of the Illinois Central. By Carlton J. Corliss. Creative 
Age Press, New York, 1950. 490 pages. $4.75. A colorful account of the growth and develop- 
ment of one of America’s great railroads, from the days of the covered wagon to the present 
age of superstreamliners. Such figures as Abraham Lincoln, Stephen Douglas, Henry Clay, and 
Daniel Webster are encountered in the course of the author's lively narrative, as well as some 
of the most prominent financiers and business leaders in American history. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE. University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 1950. 93 pages. A series of papers and panel discussions on various 
aspects of management. Subjects include the following: understanding labor leaders; stabilizing 
production and employment; managing a quality program; a personnel program for service 
industries; patterns of negotiated pension plans; the foreman’s role in personnel management; 
case study methods in human relations training. 


SMALL PLANT MANAGEMENT. Edited by Edward H. Hempel and prepared under the auspices of 
the Management Division of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 548 pages. $6.00. A guide to practical “know-how” 
management, based on a systematic study of small plant activities in different industries through- 
out the country. Provides information on over-all planning, process improvement, sales planning 
and forecasting procedures, the fulfillment of legal requirements, methods for conducting technical 
research, getting the best sales, and controlling manufacturing expenses. Designed to help the 
small plant develop management methods that obtain minimum unit costs with the least manage- 
ment attention. 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By L. P. Alford, revised and rewritten by H. Russell 
Beatty. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1951. 779 pages. $6.00. The present edition 
of this standard text is designed to show how the basic principles and practices of management 
as originally presented by Alford have been and are being adapted to meet the changes in 
industry which have occurred since World War II. A chapter on industrial leadership, a chapter 
on marketing, a completely revised section on personnel administration, and additional material 
on time and motion study and quality control have been included in this edition. Though 
primarily a college text, this book can serve as a useful guide to the operating executive seeking 
a comprehensive treatment of management principles and methods. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE COUNCIL OF PROFIT SHARING INDUSTRIES. 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio, 1951. 117 pages. 
$2.50. Contains 25 talks by prominent profit sharing executives, labor union officials, and 
employees of companies with active profit sharing plans. Also included are discussions of the 
problems of profit sharing and their solution by three round-table groups, representing small, 
medium, and large business. The fundamentals of profit sharing, the merits of a cash plan, and 
the Wage and Hour Regulation as it affects profit sharing are among the topics discussed. 
Speakers include Senator Robert A. Taft and Dr. Ralph W. Robey. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ABROAD—LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. Publication No. 79. The Research 
Council for Economic Security, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 1951. 21 pages. 
Single copies available gratis. The first in a series of studies of labor-management relations 
abroad designed to promote better understanding of the problems confronting labor and 
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management in America by providing information on the experiences of other countries. This 
study traces the historical, social, political, and economic factors contributing to the development 
of labor-management relations in Great Britain, France, and Sweden. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


MANAGEMENT OF THE SMALLER OFFICE. British Institute of Management, Office Management 
Association, Management House, 8 Hill Street, London, W. 1. 1951. 91 pages. 6/3 post free. 
Provides information on methods and equipment for increasing efficiency, covering such aspects 
of office management as the planning and organization of the office, the physical conditions most 
suitable for clerical work, the selection and training of staff, and techniques for typing, filing, 
indexing, handling cash, payroll, sales invoicing, etc. A clerical job grading schedule and 
bibliographies are included. 


THE SUCCESSFUL SECRETARY. By Sybil Lee Gilmore. The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 1951. 60 pages. 40 cents. A readable and inspiring treatment of 
the attributes that make a secretary successful. Miss Gilmore presents numerous pointers—from 
tips on grammar to business etiquette—in an informal tone, and the booklet features several 
self-tests that should give a secretary a fast checkup on her knowledge. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


EMPLOYEE SECURITY—-WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? Proceedings of the Second Annual Labor 
Management Conference, Institute of Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, N. J., 1950. 59 pages. A collection of papers on various aspects of employee 
security. Subjects include the following: the sociological and psychological backgrounds of the 
problem of insecurity; the part the government should play; what management should do; what 
unions should do; employee security and democracy. Of particular interest is the discussion 
of the emotional factors in employee insecurity. 


TESTING APPLICANTS FOR SELECTION AND PLACEMENT. Prepared by Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Group Insurance Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1950. 28 pages. Issued to Metropolitan Group Policyholders; limited supply 
available to fill requests of other executives. This report is designed to furnish general back 
ground information on selection and placement testing. Based on a survey of employment prac 
tices of several representative companies and supplemented by a review of published material and 
by interviews with those who have developed testing programs. Included are selected case 
examples illustrating some typical industrial testing programs and a list of references to. other 
material on testing. 


DEVELOPING THE COMPANY TRAINING PROGRAM. By Allen B. Gates and N. David Hubbell. 
Research Division, California Personnel Management Association, 442 Flood Building, 870 
Market Street, San Francisco 2, California. 1950. 25 pages. $1.00. Presents a training program 
used by the Eastman Kodak Company to guide supervisors in handling emplcyee anxieties and 
tensions. A basic introductory course in human relations, given to the supervisor in 19 two-hour 
sessions, is outlined in detail. Such subjects as the supervisor's job, sources of problems, 
techniques for getting ideas across, and interviewing a worried employee are covered. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND LABOR RELATIONS IN DEPARTMENT STORES: An Analysis of 
Trends and Developments. By Helen Baker and Robert R. France. Industrial Relations Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
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1950. 144 pages. $2.50, paper; $3.50, cloth. Summarizes current personnel policies and 
practices in leading department stores, tracing the changes which have taken place in the last 
15 years and their causes. Of special interest for its discussion of the status and effects of 
unionization and collective bargaining in retailing establishments and of the changing role of 
the personnel department in store management. Highly recommended. 


YOUNG AT ANY AGE. Legislative Document No. 12, New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging, Albany, N. Y., 1950. 192 pages. Available gratis from State 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman, New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. Discusses the problem of the econom- 
ically displaced older person and means for utilizing his talents and productive power. Particular 
stress is placed on the role of local communities in dealing with the aging and on charting a 
definite blueprint for state action. 


JOB ENGINEERING: MODIFICATION OF JOBS FOR BETTER UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER. Civilian 
Personnel Pamphlet No. 117, Mobilization Planning Series, Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., 1951. 48 pages. Presents a group of basic guides by which companies can 
determine whether job engineering is feasible, as well as a step-by-step procedure for performing 
the actual engineering. Designed to make information on job modification available so that persons 
with limited skill and experience can be employed effectively during the present labor shortage. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH CONFERENCE, TEXAS PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Texas Personnel and Management Association, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1950. 
168 pages. Papers on human relations, and operating problems of personnel administration, 
with a major section devoted to problems and trends in education and vocational guidance. 


LABOR RELATIONS WORK KIT. Edited by Lawrence Stessin and the staff of Employee Relations 
Bulletin. National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1950. 224 pages. $7.50. 
Intended to acquaint the labor relations and personnel man with some successful techniques 
worked out by companies who, when faced with a personnel problem, have come up with a 
workable solution. Includes suggestions for controlling absenteeism, making workers “accident 
conscious,” presenting management ideas to the rank-and-file, gettirig workers to increase output, 
publicizing grievance machinery, and other similar information. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. Ry William Brody. The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 1951. 209 pages. $3.25. Illustrates the successful application of sound 
principles of personnel management and human relations to the special problems of public health 
nursing. Of particular interest is an appendix, “Self-Appraisal of the Personnel Program,” which 
can serve as a valuable checklist for personnel administrators in all fields. 


INGRADE WAGE-RATE PROGRESSION IN WAR AND PEACE: A Problem in Wage Administration 
Techniques. By Sar A. Levitan. Clinton Press, Inc., 20 Miller St., Plattsburg, New York, 1950. 
141 pages. $2.50. Analyzes the chief controversial issues underlying management's and labor's 
differences of opinion regarding the methods by which an employee should progress within a 
rate range from the minimum to the maximum. This study is of particular interest now for its 
discussions of the wage stabilization policy of the War Labor Board during World War 11. 


) LABOR RELATIONS 





TYING WAGES TO THE COST OF LIVING. The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., 1950. 105 pages. $5.00. Provides information on the cost-of-living issue by discussing 
such basic questions as the use of a base-date for wage-price comparisons, pay changes that may 
be considered cost-of-living increases, and available yardsticks for measuring the cost of living. 
The operation of a typical cost-of-living escalator contract is shown, and various types of wage 
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escalator clauses are explained. In closing, the report summarizes arguments for and against 
the use of the cost-of-living standard. 


PRESSURES ON WAGE DECISIONS: A Case Study in ithe Shoe Industry. By George P. Shultz. 
Published jointly by The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1951. 142 pages. $3.00. In this study of the shoe industry 
in Brockton, Massachusetts, the author discusses the over-all economic and political problems 
faced by management and labor, the way in which these problems have become real to them, 
and the adjustment of the decision makers to the needs of the total situation. The problems and 
adjustments of both depressions and booms are described. 


THE NEW DEAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING POLICY. By Irving Bernstein. Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif., 1950. 178 pages. $3.00. 
This study is centered on the years 1933-35 which marked a basic change in government attitude 
toward economic affairs and saw the emergence of a national collective bargaining policy. 
Although the emphasis is historical rather than current, the reader can gain from it new 
insights into today’s problems of collective bargaining and the relationship of government to 
business. 


SAMPLING—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES. By Philip J. McCarthy. New York State School of 

Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1951. Bulletin No. 15. 

32 pages. Gratis to New York State residents; 15 cents each to out-of-state purchasers. Dis-~ 
cusses aspects of sampling that would be useful in conducting employee attitude and public” 
relations surveys, wage and salary studies, and other research in industrial and labor relations.” 
Various sampling methods are described and illustrated, and the appropriate formulae are given” 
for evaluating the accuracy of the chosen sample. . 


THE JOINT EMPLOYEE RATING PLAN OF THE P. J. RITTER COMPANY AND LOCAL 56, MEAT AND | 
CANNERY WORKERS UNION, AFL. By John J. Pearce, Jr. and D. N. Dertouzos. Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 1951. 54 pages. 
$1.00. The second in a series of studies on the general subject of labor-management cooperation. 
Describes the role played by a joint employee rating plan in settling labor-management problems) 
at a large food packing company in New Jersey, discussing the development and application” 
of the plan, an analysis of its role in union-management relationships, and unsolved problems 
in connection with it. Interviews with representatives of both management and labor supplement 
the source material. : 
EMERGING PATTERNS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Proceedings of the 1950 Silver Bay Conference 
on Human Relations in Industry. Edited by E. Clark Worman. The National Council of t 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. Association Press, New York, 1950. 136 pages. $1.50) 
Some excellent papers on management development, human relations in industry, and tren 
and developments in collective bargaining and personnel administration. Authors include Walter 
H. Wheeler, Jr., Lawrence A. Appley, Erwin H. Schell, Joseph C. Sweeten, Glenn Gardinef, 
E. H. van Delden, and others. 


LAYOFF POLICIES AND PRACTICES: Recent Experience Under Collective Bargaining. By Robert Ly 
Aronson. Industrial Relations Section, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princes 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., 1950. 55 pages. $2.00. Designed to provide information on 
recent experience with layoffs under collective agreements, this research report deals with the 
factors that account for variation and change in the unit of seniority, the methods of handling 
displacement and transfer of workers in lieu of layoff, the administration of work-sharing and 
layoff programs, and arrangement for recall of employees after layoff. Based on a survey of 


almost 100 large companies in mass-production industries and of industrial unions in both CIO 
and AFL. 
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PRODUCTION 


PLANT ENGINEERING HANDBOOK. Edited by William Staniar. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1950. 2007 pages. $15.00. The work of 87 authorities on plant organization, design, 
construction, operation, and maintenance, this valuable reference book presents the essentials 
of good practice in the economic, mechanical, chemical, and power areas of modern industrial 
plant operation. Among the subjects treated are fundamentals of good plant maintenance, 
industrial-plant fire prevention and protection, basic industrial costs and cost reduction, and 
materials handling. 


PRACTICAL WAYS TO CUT OPERATING COSTS. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York. 
127 pages. 50 cents. A manual for plant operating executives and engineers, reprinted from 
selected articles which have appeared in Factory Management and Maintenance. Includes 
information on short cuts to low-cost operation, incentives that spur production, timely production 
control advances, quality and waste control opportunities, and safeguards that check accident 
losses. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: 1951. Edited by the Society of Industrial Engineers. Studio Publica- 
tions and Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 1951. 184 pages. $10.00. Second issue of an annual 
publication presenting outstanding designs of the members of the Society of Industrial Designers. 
Includes sections on commercial and professional equipment, transportation, industrial apparatus, 
packages, commercial interiors and exteriors, and household equipment, together with an index 
of designers and an index of business enterprises. Each product is unusually well illustrated 
and is discussed in terms of the objective that was to be achieved, the requirements to be met 
by the design, and the company for whom the design was produced. Emphasizes technical rather 
than esthetic trends. 


MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA, 1951. Packaging Catalog Corporation, 122 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., 1951. 945 pages. $3.00. Discusses many facets of such broad topics as 
planning the package, using package surface, graphic arts methods, selection of adhesives, etc., 
and presents an up-to-date review of current trends in materials handling, availability of 
machinery and equipment and of shipping containers. Also included are many company case 
histories of successful solutions to a variety of packaging, packing, and shipping problems. 


MARKETING 


SURVEY OF SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION. By Harry R. Tosdal and Waller Carson, Jr., National 
Sales Executives, The Hotel Shelton, New York 17, N. Y., 1951. 73 pages. $2.00 (to members, 
$1.25). Presents results of a survey conducted by the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard University and National Sales Executives. Providing statistical data on a 
cross-section of compensation practices and levels of salesmen’s pay, the survey covers 1,011 
different companies, 1,243 salesforces, and 92,667 salesmen. Subjects discussed include use 
f compensation plans; levels of incomes; relation between compensation and characteristics of 
alesmen’s jobs; turnover, social security, pensions, and unionization; administration of salesmen’s 
compensation. 





CHECK LISTS OF ADVERTISING ESSENTIALS. By Printers’ Ink Editors and Contributors. A Printers’ 
Ink Business Bookshelf book, published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1950. 
328 pages. $4.75. A compilation of 212 helpful check lists for effective advertising and promo- 
tion. Abstracted, condensed, and tabulated from more than 500 articles originally appearing in 
Printers’ Ink, these check lists cover important points on planning, preparing, producing, and 
promoting effective advertising. Typical items, for example, are check lists detailing 14 ways 
to save money on paper, 18 ways to save money on art work, 24 ways to use samples, etc. 
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A SURVEY OF UNITED STATES PORTS. By George Fox Mott. Arco Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, 1951. 233 pages. $7.50. An analysis of harbor and port conditions, facilities, and 
trade facts and figures. Reviews and studies 30 representative ports, presenting comparative 
data. Designed to bring together facts and opinions which will clarify issues and point up 
similarities and differences between and among ports. 


FINANCE 


HOW STANDARD COSTS ARE BEING USED CURRENTLY: Complete N.A.C.A. Standard Cost Research 
Series. National Association of Cost Accountants, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
1950. 94 pages. $2.00 (N.A.C.A. members, $1.00). Originally published as a series of five 
separate reports based on a study made by the N.A.C.A. Research Staff of 72 companies employ- 
ing standard costs. Covers the uses of standard costs for purposes of cost control, inventory 
costing, pricing, and budgeting. . 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS: PROCEDURES AND METHODS. By Cecil Gillespie. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1951. 811 pages. $8.65. Shows how to install new and revise present accounting 
systems in order to achieve the most efficient operation at the lowest cost. Strictly functional 
in approach, this exhaustive reference work presents information on how to make a survey, 
basic plans of summarizing, internal check and accounting control, accounting for small busi- 
nesses, methods, systems and procedures, reports and manuals, and punched card tabulating. 
Specially designed forms and standard forms for all types of procedures, which can be adopted 
or used as models, are shown. A recommended guide to the business man who must improve 
change, or install any phase of an accounting system. 


INSURANCE 


BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INSURANCE. By Henry C. Klein. Rough Notes, P.O. Box 564, 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 1950. 313 pages. $5.00. Provides a complete account of both business 
interruption and extra expense insurance as written by fire insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada. Included are discussions of territorial variations, rating methods, and special 
policy forms. The author analyzes the problems of coverage for loss of earnings in various 
classes of business, explaining differences in rules and practices. Numerous examples are pro 
vided which illustrate the factors responsible for heavy losses of earnings during business intet- 
ruption and give both buyer and seller a practical guide on the amount of protection need 
Written in clear, non-technical language. 





Publications Received 


(Please order directly from publishers) 











STATE MINIMUM-WAGE LAWS AND ORDERS: BOOKS FOR THE ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 


July 1, 1942—July 1, 1950. Women's Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Revised bulletin No. 227. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 68 pages. 20 cents. 


June, 1951 


MAN: A Classified Bibliography on Advertis- 
ing, Marketing, Selling, and Related Sub- 
jects. Bureau of Research and Education, 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
1951. Revised edition. 38 pages. $1.00. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STATISTICAL QUALITY CON- 
TROL: Supplement. By Grant I. Butterbaugh. 
University of Washington Press, Seattle, 
1951. 141 pages. $2.00. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE: An Approach to a 
General Theory. By Eli Ginzberg et al. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1951. 
271 pages. $3.75. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF NORTH ATLANTIC SE- 
curity: A Statement on National Policy. 
Committee for Economic Development, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1951. 
40 pages. Gratis. 


CODE OF ETHICS AND PROCEDURAL STAND- 
ARDS FOR LABOR-MANAGEMENT ARBITRATION. 
American Arbitration Association, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 10 pages. 
Gratis. 


SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB. By Paul W. Boynton. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. Third 
edition. 136 pages. $2.00. 


MARKETING MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
An Annotated List. Compiled by Walter 
W. Ristow. Map Division, Library of Con- 
gress, 1951. Available from the Card Di- 
vision, The Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 52 pages. 40 cents. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER. By Rudolf Flesch. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 1951. 48 
pages. 40 cents. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL TIME AND MOTION STUDY AND 
MANAGEMENT CLINIC. The Industrial Man- 
agement Society, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 1951. 104 pages. 


STATE DISABILITY INSURANCE: 1951. Research 
Council for Economic Security, 111 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 8 pages. 
Gratis. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUS- 
TRY. By Franziska Baumgarten (translated 
from the German by E. D. Nisbet). Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 1950. 
205 pages. $2.75. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN COLLEGE: With 
Emphasis on Counseling and Group Ex- 
periences. By C. Gilbert Wrenn. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1951. 
589 pages. $4.75. 
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EMPLOYING THE SERIOUSLY IMPAIRED. By Robert 
D. Melcher. Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1951. 
33 pages. 25 cents. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR SECRETARIES. By 
Lois Hutchinson. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1950. Sixth revised 
edition. 616 pages. $3.75. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS. By John R. Riggleman 


and Ira N. Frisbee. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1951. Third revised 
edition. 818 pages. $5.50. 


COUNSELING IN PERSONNEL WORK—1945-1949: 
An Annotated Bibliography. Compiled by 
Paul S. Burnham and Stuart H. Palmer. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 1951. 39 pages. 
$1.00. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR PAMPHLETS IN AN OC- 
CUPATIONS VERTICAL FILE. By Robert B. Har- 
ness. Chicago Undergraduate Division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Chicago, 1951. 16 
pages. Gratis. 


PROCEEDINGS OF A CONFERENCE ON SENIORITY. 
The University of Wisconsin Industrial Re- 
lations Center and the La Crosse Vocational 
and Adult Schools, La Crosse, Wis., 1950. 
Available from Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 56 pages. 


THE STRUCTURE OF JOB SECURITY. By Roy C. 
McKenna. The American Economic Founda- 
tion, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 1950. 13 pages. 15 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF FACTS ON WOMEN WORKERS. 
Bulletin No. 237, Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
1950. 106 pages. 30 cents. 


SALARY FREEZING AND HOW IT WORKS. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1951. 64 pages. $1.25. 


THE SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE OF ACCOUNTANCY. 
By Paul E. Bacas. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1951. 458 pages. $5.35. 


TOLL ROADS AND THE PROBLEM OF HIGHWAY 
MODERNIZATION. By Wilfred Owen and 
Charles L. Dearing. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C., 1951. 204 
pages. $2.50. 


HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By John C. McCloskey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 467 pages. $5.00. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By Michael J. 
Jucius. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 
1951. Revised edition. 734 pages. $7.35. 


A MODERN COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP. By 
James S. Knox and John Knox. Knox 
Business Book Company, Oak Park, IIl., 
1951. 579 pages. $4.00. 


MODERN RETAILING. By Donald K. Beckley 
and John W. Ernest. The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1950. 432 pages. 
$2.60. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN REGIONAL 
FARMER COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. By W. 
Victor Bielinski. The American Institute 
of Cooperation, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 


Chemononics, Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., 1951. 112 pages. $5.00. 


MODERN SOCIAL LEGISLATION. By Stefan A. 
Riesenfeld and Richard C. Maxwell. Uni- 
versity Casebook Series. The Foundation 
Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Avenue Extension, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1950. 911 pages. $8.50. 


ACTIVITY ANALYSIS OF PRODUCTION AND ALLO- 
CATION: Proceedings of a Conference. Edited 
by Tjalling C. Koopmans. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1951. Cowles Com- 
mission Monograph No. 13. 404 pages. 
$4.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, EDWARD L. BERNAYS AND 
THE AMERICAN SCENE: Annotated Bibli- 
ography of and Reference Guide to Writ- 


Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 59 pages. ings by and about Edward L. Bernays from 
1917 to 1951. The F. W. Faxon Company, 
83 Francis Street, Boston, Mass. 1951. 92 


pages. $2.00. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING COST ESTIMATION. By 
Robert S. Aries and Robert D. Newton. 





How Not to Work 


“THE HARDEST THING for a new foreman to learn is how not to work.” That 
observation, made rather facetiously by a department head in a large plant, 
points up one of the first problems every new foreman comes up against. 

“I have 18 men in my department and I know how hard it is to watch them 
work. When you see a man sterilizing some equipment the wrong way, it takes 
a lot of will-power to keep from doing the job yourself. I know what the rule 
book says—that supervisors aren’t supposed to do production jobs, except in 
emergencies. But I’m responsible for the work in my department and unless 
it’s done right, I’m the guy who has to take it on the chin.” 

The temptation to step in and take over a job which is being done poorly is 
always difficult to resist. But a foreman who is doing the work of his men 
has no time to do the job for which he is being paid—supervision. This is a 
full-time job, and the only way to make good on it is to practice it. 

Many a new foreman finds it difficult to wean himself from the production 
jobs he knows so well and, hence, enjoys doing. In comparison, the job of 
supervising is hard and rate ptt, But he should be reminded that there are 
tremendous satisfactions in it, once he has shown enough perseverance to master 
the routine aspects of the job and he begins to get a Feel for the challenge and 
promise of supervision. 

—The Foreman’s Letter (National Foremen’s Institute, Inc.) 


Mobilization Baedeker Now Available . 


THE GOVERNMENT has recently made a guidebook available to small firms to help 
them through the mobilization maze. 

The controls Baedeker, officially dubbed Mobilization Guide for Small Business, 
was prepared by the Defense Production Administration and is being distributed 
free at some 91 Commerce Department field offices throughout the country. 

The book's 31 slick paper pages advise small business men on such diversified 
problems as these: whose shoulder to cry on for more materials; where to line up 
for defense business; how to get government loans or tax benefits; and whom to see 
for advice on converting production facilities. 

—Wall Street Journal 5/17/51 
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Business Dictionary (Unrevised) 


A FOREIGNER with just an academic knowledge of the American business 
man’s lingo would have a tough time. For the benefit of our foreign 
readership—and maybe for you, too—we publish this handy glossary: 
A program—Any assignment that can’t be completed by one telephone 
eall. 
To expedite—To confound confusion with commotion. 
Channels—The trail left by interoffice memos. 
Co-ordinator—The guy who has a desk between two expediters. 
Consultant (or expert)—Any ordinary guy more than 50 miles from 
home. 
To activate—To make carbons and add more names to the memo. 
To implement a program—Hire more people and expand the office. 
Under consideration—Never heard of it. 
Under active consideration—We’re looking in the files for it. 
A conference—A place where conversation is substituted for the dreari- 
ness of labor and the loneliness of thought. 
Reorientation—Getting used to working again. 
Reliable source—The guy you just met. 
Informed source—The guy who told the guy you just met. 
Unimpeachable source—The guy who started the rumor originally. 
A clarification—To fill in the background with so many details that the 
foreground goes underground. 
We are making a survey—We need more time to think of an answer. 
Note and initial—Let’s spread the responsibility for this. 
See me, or let’s discuss—Come down to my office. I’m lonesome. 
Give us the benefit of your present thinking—We'll listen to what you 
have to say as long as it doesn’t interfere with what we’ve already 
decided to do. 
Will advise you in due course—If we figure it out, we'll let you know. 
To give someone the picture—A long, confused and inaccurate state- 
ment to a newcomer. 





—Steel 6/25/51 


Suggestion Systems: How They Grew 


ABOUT 6,000 AMERICAN COMPANIES now conduct suggestion systems. This move- 
ment looms larger and larger as a creative leaven for our nation. 

In 1880, in Scotland, shipbuilder William Denny originated the idea of asking 
employees for ideas. His plan consisted of a wooden box into which his workers 
were invited to drop suggestions for building better ships at less cost. That box 
was the great-granddaddy of the many thousands of similar boxes now found in 
American factories and offices. 

The first full-fledged suggestion system in the United States was installed by the 
Navy in 1918. There followed many others; but, of all the suggestion plans 
installed in American industries prior to 1940, only one out of 10 kept going. The 
mortality rate was high mainly because top management had not yet learned how 
to run idea-systems. Too many executives merely put up suggestion-boxes and then 


sat back and hoped for some million-dollar ideas. No wonder their “plans” petered 
out. 





—From Your Creative Power, by Alex Osborn (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York, Y.). 375 pages. $3.00. 
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Experience-tested tools to help you 
do a more productive management job 


Just released. . . 


MANPOWER RESOURCES FOR THE EMERGENCY 


Features papers on these timely topics by top-rank management experts: Meeting Increasing 


Manpower Requirements. Mobilizing Ma 
Help Solve the Production Problems of the 


ree Mobilization Policy: Manpower 


ement Manpower, 
ergency. 
Justifying an Emergency Personnel — on a Dollar-and-Cents Basis. T 
roblems of the Armed Forces; The Selective Service 


How Employee Traimmg 
“Don’t Send Me Any More Cripples.” 
National Man- 


tem; Civilian Manpower Resources; Industry’s Manpower Problems. 


PLANNING FOR PEAK PRODUCTION 
Contains: Increased Operating Effectiveness: 
Through Production Planning; Through 
Methods Improvement; Through Training. 
Impacts of the Wage Freeze. 


Prod. 197. $1.25 (AMA members $1.00) 


MATERIALS PROBLEMS OF THE 
EMERGENCY — PRODUCING FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Includes: Government Controls—Their Effect 
on Procurement. York Plan of Industrial 
Mobilization. The New CMP. Conservation 
and Substitutes. The Government’s Conserva- 
tion Program. Meeting the Armed Services 
uality Requirements. The Pattern of Our 
ational Production. 


Prod. 198. $1.25 (AMA members $1.00) 


HOW MANAGEMENT 1S MEETING CHANGED 
MARKETING CONDITIONS: 


PRODUCT ALLOCATIONS, KEEPING THE SALES 
FORCE STRONG, CUSTOMER RELATIONS, SELLING 
TO THE GOVERNMENT 
Features: The Impact of the Mobilization 
Speedup on Marketing. How Three Com- 


Pers. 139. $1.25 (AMA members $1.00) 


panies Are Meeting Changed Marketing Con- 
ditions: Capehart-Farnsworth Corp.; "Riess 
& Gamble Company, SKF Industries. How to 


Sell to the Government. 3 
Mktg. 82. $1.25 (AMA members $1.00) 


FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


Contains: The General Electric Subcontra 
ing System. Problems of Renegotiation. 
counting Problems in a Defense Economy 
Borrowing from Banks and Insurance Come 
panies: The Commercial Bank, The Insurance 
Company, The Development Company. 


F. M. 98. $1.25 (AMA members $1.00)) ~ 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION: 


COMPANY POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Includes: Incentive Compensation for Exe 
tives: Philosophy and Practice. The Bonus) 
as an Incentive in t Motivatic 
Non-Financial Executive Rascastiee: Reti 
ment and Security Plans. How Much Should 
An Executive Be Paid? The Rearmame: 
Program and the American Economy. 


F. M. 97. $1.25 (AMA members $1.00 





Reprinted by demand 


weaknesses. The authors present in a 
some highly practical suggestions for aia 





COUNSELING EXECUTIVES AFTER MERIT RATING OR EVALUATION 


by Earl G. Planty and Carlos E. Efferson. Management spends thousands of dollars 

for executive evaluations and development programs, but is often reluctant to = 

frankly with executives about their ae and to analyze their strengths and 

eprint from a recent issue of PERSONNEL 
fundamental need. 


Single copies 25¢; quantity prices upon request. 





Send orders to Dept. 6M, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 


at address given ow. 


Orders under $3.00 should be 
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Conryeees i Mam. J “of i ascee Department of Management and Industri Rehitone, New York 
ew Yor 


Races" Ss. eect, ow, jl ol ‘New York Telephone Company, New York, N. Y. 
amEs J. Nance, President, Hotpoint, Inc., nc., ee. . 
H. Norton, Vice ’ President, otors Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
ames L. Parmer, President Marchant Field eid aC . Chicago, Til. 
mau M. ae Vice President in Charge o; Planning & Development, Repvblic Steel Corporation, 


Cleveland, 
Eawin H. Seuvaz,” rtment of Business and Administrati Massachusetts Institute of 
8 cpheg —_ Engineering in on, Ma: 


Term Ending 1954 


L. M. Casstpy, Chairman of the Board, Johns-Manville Cor Lach yr New York, N. Y. 
ean C. Frawacan sin President and General Manager, ited Gas ever Texas Distribution Divi- 


Houston, 

Custis “a Gacer, Vice. President, General Foods Corporation, New .York, N. 
Russert B. Gartacuer, Manager, Insurance anaes. Phifco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Fevericx B. HEITKAM?, Vice President, Daystrom, I: zabeth, 

ious HL. MicDonans, Assiamd te Prosions, Ballrwood Beak Hotel, Hollywood, Fla 

mosvenon S. McKee, Vice President—W orks Mana, er, Talon, Inc., Meadville, 
Wiittam C. MuLienporz, President, Southern Cali Edi company, Los ‘Angeles , Calif. 
Kerrx Pow.ison, Vice President and Controller, Company, Lancaster, 
A. A. STamaaven,* Chairman of the Board, The Standard Oil Ceamea” ~Oohio), Cleveland, Ohio. 


* Member of Executive Committee. 
t Member of Finance Committee. 





